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THE WORKINGMAN’S APOSTOLATE. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


miei are constantly being told that we live in a mis- 

hE sionary age. Whether the majority of us realize 

the call to duty implied in this fact may be 

doubted. Indeed, it seems that we are but 

ee slowly freeing ourselves from the idea that the 
excludes vocation of the church is to preserve the faith of her 


own children rather than to propagate the faith amongst those 
who are not of the fold. The appalling facts which from time 
to time are brought to light showing a constant leakage from 
our own body are used as an argument by many to uphold the 
idea that our first and last work is to look after our own peo- 
ple. A truer appreciation of the situation would, I think, show 
that the only ultimate method of preventing the leakage is to 
convert the multitude of non-Catholics amongst whom our own 
people dwell. So long as a few Catholics are scattered amongst 
a large population of non-Catholics nothing will prevent a large 
leakage, especially in these busy industrial days. Much indeed 
can be done to temporarily stay the leakage by clubs and con- 
fraternities; but the danger will remain as long-as our people 
are but a handful in a multitude. 

Moreover, apart from this consideration, we must remember 
that the church is meant for all, and that Jesus Christ has left 
to us, his disciples, the sacred legacy of “going forth” and 
bringing all to the knowledge of the truth. Whether from the 
view of her own preservation or of the fulfilment of the mission 
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left her by our Lord, the church cannot be indifferent to the 
multitudes who are not yet within the fold. And in this respon- 
sibility we all share—clergy and laity, rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated. We each have our part to do, under the guid- 
ance of those who rule the church. Of this we have been fre- 
quently admonished during the last few years by the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the Bishops. 

In this paper I refer solely to the duty we owe the poor 
and the laboring classes, who form the bulk of our population. 
To these the Gospel has to be preached as well as to the edu- 
cated and the leisured. The workingman and the factory-girl 
have souls as precious in the sight of God as the souls of the 
millionaire and the university graduate. 

But the religious problem as it presents itself to the one 
is not quite the same as it presents itself to the other. Nor is 
the workingman led to the truth quite in the same way as the 
man of leisure. The mass of the people, as has been said 
elsewhere, judge of the church by “the manifestly good effects 
of her teaching upon. the condition of their daily life.” They 
will become Catholics when they feel that Catholicism invests 
their life with greater happiness and dignity; not indeed taking 
away all pain and struggle, but nevertheless making pain more 
endurable, and giving to the struggle to live some assurance of 
justice and charity and human fellowship. Hence, as has been 
remarked, it is more by her influence upon the social life of the 
people than by speculative argument that, the church will win 
the allegiance of the people.* 

Now we have the opportunity of a widely spread lay-apos- 
tolate; and of an apostolate which shall include both rich and 
poor, the leisured and the working class; in fact, an apostolate 
to which every earnest Catholic might well belong. For it is an 
apostolate whose work depends essentially upon a right under- 
standing of Christian teaching in its effect upon our daily life, 
and more especially in its effects upon our relations with our 
fellow-men; and it asks not only a right understanding of Chris- 
tian teaching but an honest endeavor to carry it into action. 

Perhaps one of the greatest hindrances in the way of the 
modern apostolate is the notion that all missionary effort must 
begin with arguments about the one church and the necessity of 


*See my paper, entitled ‘‘ Religious Aspects of the Social Work,” read at the C. T. S. 
Conference, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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entering it at peril of one’s salvation, or about the Pope’s in- 
fallibility and the seven Sacraments. 

It seems to be frequently forgotten that there is a state of 
mind to which such doctrines convey no religious significance, 
but are the mere contentions of a sect; and that to speak of 
such doctrines is only “to cast pearls before swine.” It is like 
attempting to roof in a house before laying the foundations. 
And what is the foundation upon which faith is built but a life 
inspired by a sense of moral principle? To make men better 
morally, to inspire them with a reverence for moral life, is the 
first condition of leading them to a knowledge of the faith. 
Once you inspire them with a reverence for Christian morals, 
you have already gone far to win them to a reverence for 
Christian dogma. But to set the articles of faith before them 
whilst they are still strangers to the ethical principles of the 
church, is surely to begin at the wrong end. The key to the 
church’s dogmatic teaching—so far as we can have a key to it 
in this life—is principally to be found in her ethical teaching. 
{ff men have the key they will soon unlock the treasure. 

And there is this further to be noticed, that in the ethical 
teaching of the church men most readily find their point of 
contact with her. For every man who is not utterly brutalized 
has an instinctive perception of ethical beauty, and will admire 
justice, unselfishness, purity, and meekness, and the other ethi- 
cal qualities of a Christian life, even when he fails to possess 
them himself. In every man not utterly demoralized the anima 
naturaliter Christiana exists and becomes conscious of its proper 
character in the presence of Christian virtue. 

Before we then begin to expound the doctrines of the seven 
sacraments and of the unity of the church, it is necessary that 
we attract people by the sublimity of the church’s ethical teach- 
ing, and then lead them to connect this ethical teaching with 
the articles of our faith, which alone give reason and vitality 
to Catholic ethics. They will thus be drawn naturally to seek 
the faith, the fruits of which are already admirable in their 
sight. 

The question now is, How are we to bring the ethical teach- 
ing of Catholicism home to them? 

I repeat, I am considering now the vast multitudes who have but 
little leisure for speculative argument—the workers to whom life is 
so terribly practical. To accomplish this work the church needs 
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an army of devoted men and. women chosen from the working 
class itself, who by the example. of their lives, even more than 
by word of mouth, shall leaven the multitude and lead them to 
Jesus Christ. This army of Christ must be chosen, as I say, 
from the working class; in the first place, because the Gospel 
is always preached more successfully by the living example; 
and again, because the poor understand the poor, and because 
daily contact is necessary to a successful apostolate. The social 
worker who brings culture and refinement into the midst of the 
poor can do much to help them in the struggle of life; but the 
greatest help of all, the example of the living ee must 
come from the poor themselves. 

I do not wish in any way to disparage the most necessary 
and useful work done by social workers of the leisured and edu- 
cated class. They do a work which none but themselves can 
do. The maintenance and supervision of educational centres 
and clubs, the visiting of the sick, rescue-work in its various 
forms—all this is needful. The very contact of East and West 
brought about by such work is productive of good both to the 
helper and the helped. It frequently brings a vision of culture 
and refinement into the midst of squalor, and who can tell 
how much moral good is done even by such a flitting vision 
when the culture is conjoined with sympathy and good will ? 
And the man or woman of leisure, are they not benefited by 
contact with the grim realities of poverty and labor? If they 
are not benefited, it is owing to a moral defect somewhere in 
their own character. The personal service of the poor and luck- 
less, represented by social unions and settlements and clubs, or 
by membership of boards of guardians or charity organizations, 
and not least by private visiting, is a religious duty which the 
leisured owe to their poor neighbors; and in its own way 
helps to raise the general moral tone of the multitude, and so 
prepare the way for religion. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
working class and the poor will be saved in the last resort by 
themselves; by the influence and apostolate of men and women 
who themselves are poor and live by the labor of their hands. 

Hence it is that one of the supreme needs of the church to- 
day is an apostolate of earnest men and women of the working 
class, who, imbued by a true Christian spirit, will uncompromis- 
ingly do battle for their Faith, not indeed by easy controversy 
about ‘doctrines—though in its own time and place such con- 
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troversy may be useful—but rather by the more difficult argu- 
ment of a life inspired by Faith and Hope, and firm in its 
application of the Gospel to the common acts of daily exist- 
ence; a life which will reflect in action the working of Chris- 
tian moral principle, especially at those very points where the 
application of Christian principle is most difficult under present 
conditions, and where consequently Christian principle is most 
frequently wanting. Such an army of practical Christians would 
be the very salt of democracy; and without it democracy will 
hardly be saved. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S APOSTOLATE. 


Now let us consider of what sort must be this army of 
Christian workers ? 

In the first place, they must be men fully alive to the actual 
economic situation as it affects the working class. This is an 
essential condition of a successful apostolate, for how can any 
one influence his fellows unless he have the sympathy born of 
knowledge of their circumstances? A sympathy founded in 
mere emotion or the result of vague general principles, however 
legitimate in itself, is not the power that has vital influence over 
other people’s lives. Hence knowledge of the actual social 
position of the working class, both in its economic aspect and its 
moral, is necessarily to be fostered if any good work is to be 
done. This fact has been well recognized abroad by the 
Catholic associations which are combating socialism by raising 
the status of the working class and forming what we might call 
a “social conscience” in the nation. In these associations we 
find the moral and economic questions of the hour treated of 
and discussed, so that the members of the associations are well 
coached in all matters affecting the social situation. In France 
even so spiritual a society as the Third Order of St. Francis 
has its “circles” for the study of the social questions. The 
simple fact is that you cannot apply remedies to an evil you do 
not understand. Vague platitudes about justice and charity are 
no argument against the socialistic appeal. The Catholic work- 
ingman who for his own self-interest lends himself to a system 
which by general consent is harmful physically or morally to 
the worker, is but an example of unchristian selfishness. Again, 
if he separates himself from the general movement which makes 
for fair play and more human relationship between employers 


. 
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and employed, he certainly places himself out of court with his 
fellow-men and has no claim to be heard in their councils. 
Moreover he shows himself to be either a self-seeker or a moral 
drone, or perhaps an idealist who has lost his footing on the 
solid earth. Such men are not the sort who will influence the 
world for good or bring the masses to religion. Practical 
sympathy born of knowledge is the first condition of a suc- 
cessful apostolate. There is, unfortunately, too much of a 
tendency amongst religiously minded people to ignore the 
economic and practical side of life upon earth; forgetting that 
the economic side of life is intimately bound up with the moral. 
Ruskin has told us that the moral character of a nation is 
manifested in its architecture; that a people really truthful and 
sincere will not be satisfied with cheap, showy ornament, nor 
with shoddy houses. We may say with even greater truth, 
that the persistence of an economic system which results in un- 
necessary hardships to the majority of men whilst a few derive 
inordinate profits, is the manifestation of -a false national con- 
science concerning commerce and labor; and to correct this 
false conscience it is necessary to have a knowledge of true 
economic principles and of the actual situation. Otherwise you 
do but ignorantly foster, by indirect means, the very moral evils 
which you wish to remedy, and which are more or less intimately 
bound up with a false political economy, or with ignorance of 
the effect this has on the people’s lives. So, too, in regard to 
such matters as education and marriage. Some knowledge of 
the actual problems surrounding these questions is absolutely 
needed. It is all very well to declaim generally against unde- 
nominational education; but how many who do this really know 
the results of such education, or have any notion how the 
practical difficulties of the situation had best be met? May we 
not ascribe much of the apathy shown, even by many Catholics, 
in this matter to a want of such knowledge ? 

And as regards the marriage question, perhaps the most 
serious we have to face in the near future, how many even 
think of it in the various issues of that difficult subject? The 
growing number of divorce cases and of the voluntary separa- 
tions of husbands and wives points to an evil having widespread 
roots in society. What are the roots of the evil? where do 
they lie? Until we get at the roots of the evil we shall never 
prevail against the divorce court and the unhappy family. 
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Thus a-knowledge of the actual situation is essential to any 
successful result. 
This does not mean that every man or woman need be an 
expert in political economy, or capable of expounding to an 
audience the genesis of social wrongs; but it does mean that 
there must be a general diffused knowledge of these questions 
amongst the body of Catholic workers, if we are to direct our 
energies in the right direction and with due effect. The Catho- 
lic workingman should, therefore, be encouraged to take an 
intelligent interest in all that concerns the welfare of the work- 
ing multitude. He should not leave it to his socialistic partner 
to understand the bearings of the economic systems upon men’s 
lives, or even to point out the injustices which spring from such 
system. No; the apostle of Christ, even as the socialist, must 
know the world he lives in, else he will but beat the air. 
Moreover it is essential in this apostolate that it be the 
vocation of men and women conscious at once of their proper 
rights as. well as of their duties. Unless men are conscious of 
their rights they will never realize their duties, nor truly respect 
themselves. Self-respect implies a consciousness of responsibility ; 
but a proper sense of responsibility without a perception of one’s 
rights is impossible. The slave has no sense of duty because he 
has no sense of freedom. Perhaps no greater harm has been done 
to religion than by the notion, which seems to be widespread, that 
Christianity, or at least Catholicism, fosters the sense of duty at 
the expense of the sense of rights. Catholicism does nothing of 
the kind; for the simple reason that there can be no duty 
except in conjunction with personal rights. If a man have 
duties to perform, it is implied that he has rights which he may 
lawfully claim. Nay, there are some rights he may not sur- 
render. As Pope Leo XIII. has laid down in his Encyclical 
“Rerum novarum,” a man is bound in conscience to claim those 
rights which belong to the development of his soul and mind. 
He may lawfully surrender nothing that is necessary for the 
preservation and fostering of human dignity. ‘‘No man,” says 
the Pope, “(may with impunity outrage that human’ dignity 
which God Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the way 
of that higher life which is the preparation for the eternal life 
of heaven. Nay, more; no man has in this matter power over 
himself. To consent to any treatment which is calculated to 
defeat the end and purpose of his being is beyond his right. 


. 
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He cannot give up his soul to servitude, for it is not man’s own 
rights which are here in question, but the rights of God, the most 
sacred and inviolable of all rights.” A deep sense of his rights 
as a man and a Christian is; therefore, to be fostered as a 
matter of duty; for, to repeat the. Pope’s words, “it is not 
man’s own rights which are here in question, but the rights of 
God”; to whom every man is accountable for the proper de- 
velopment of his being. 

But whilst there are some who seem to think that men have 
duties and no rights, yet there are, perhaps, more amongst the 
working class themselves who seem to hold that men have 
rights and no duties. Perhaps-some of these would be less 
urgent in setting forth their rights did they stop to think that 
every right breeds a corresponding responsibility; and that a 
man’s dignity is derived even more from the acceptance of 
responsibility than from the assertion of his rights. In every 
right there lies a concomitant duty. If a man, for example, 
obtain a living wage, he is bound to put it to useful and 
honest purposes, supporting those dependent on him and provid- 
ing, if possible, against future want. If he gains shorter hours, 
his leisure may not be spent in idleness—or worse, in wrong- 
doing—but in healthy exercises for soul or body. The man who 
spends his leisure hours in the public house or in other profit- 
less fashion, takes away the very justification of a right to 
leisure hours. And in truth the greatest evil which threatens 
democracy is the absence of the sense of responsibility, without 
which no man can live either a Christian or a human life. The 
mere assertion of one’s rights without a fulfilment of one’s duties 
only demoralizes; in such assertion lies the root of all social 
selfishness, and consequently of all social evil. What the world 
needs are men and women who to a sense of their rights conjoin 
a keen instinct of duty; who, whilst they will not forget what 
is due to them, are yet more solicitous about what they owe to 
others. 

Now, it is in deepening, or perhaps it should be said in 
awakening, this sense of responsibility that the chief task of the 
church lies. She has indeed to guard the rights of men, she 
must ever foster a consciousness of rights if she would have 
men maintain their proper dignity ; but whilst men are eager to 
claim, and even to discover, what belongs to them of right, they 
are not so swift to recognize their duties; hence the difficulty. 
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What then, broadly speaking, are the duties of the working- 
man and working-woman which call for special attention at the 
present time? In answering this question we shall arrive at the 
qualifications of the workingman’s apostolate. For he will be a 
true apostle of Christ who in his life gives a manifest instance 
of what the Christian workingman should be in action. 

We may conveniently classify his duties by the old theological 
distinction of the duties which we owe to God, our neighbor, and 
ourselves. 

To begin with the duties a man owes himself: there is before 
all else the duty of self-respect. No man can expect to be held 
in honor by his fellow-men unless he holds himself in honor, 
and acts, speaks, and thinks as a self-respecting man should. 
The man whose diess or gait or speech proves him to have lost 
self-reverence can hardly claim that other men should respect 
him. Every man in large measure creates the esteem in which 
he is held by the respect in which he holds himself. The man 
who will condescend to a mean or vulgar trick, by that very 
disposition of mind dethronés himself from his rightful place in 
the esteem of others. Now, it is but an elementary principle 
of morality that no man can without sin dehumanize himself in 
even the least degree; he is bound by every law of his being 
to maintain his proper human dignity. Hence it is that sloven- 
liness is wrong, even when it implies no injury to others; so too 
is intemperance, or any other vice which vitiates human character 
and puts a man on the road to being a brute. In the grosser 
forms in which the want of respect for one’s self manifests itself, 
as in intemperance or lying, the evil is quickly recognized; but 
all want of self-respect is but a question of degree; nor can you 
ever be sure that the sloven will not develop into a drunkard, 
given the occasion or temptation. For this reason every man 
ought to foster self-reverence as a primary law of his moral 
being; nor ought he to submit to any conditions which of their 
nature tend to degrade him beneath the level of self-respecting 
men. Then again, every man of whatever position in life is bound 
to cultivate his moral and spiritual character. No man is truly 
human who falls short of that moral and spiritual standard by 
which God Himself measures us. People. sometimes speak of 
“the human” and “the spiritual” as though the terms repre- 
sented two antagonistic forces, as though to speak of a man as 
being spiritual is by implication to deny that he is human; 
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whereas, in fact, the spiritual man is the most perfectly human. 
The antithesis of spirituality is not humanity, but brutality; and 
in so far as a man fails to acquire a proper spiritual standard he 
is less than human, and approximates to the mere brute. So 
that the cultivation of one’s spiritual faculties, of the intellect 
and the moral sense, is a primary duty which every man owes 
himself and the God who made him. 

When we pass to the duties a workingman owes his neigh- 
bor, there are two questions which demand special notice—the 
Home question and that of a man’s relationship to his 
fellow-workers. The moral life. of a nation can always bk 
measured with fair exactitude by the reverence in which the 
people at large hold marriage and domestic life. A nation 
which looks upon the marriage vow as sacred and casts a halo 
of sanctity around the home is almost sure to be morally sound. 
Any loosening of this relationship is an infallible symptom of 
moral decay. It is, therefore, with anxiety that one sees the 
increasing want of reverence in which the marriage tie is held, 
as though it were a mere civil contract entered into for some 
temporary advantage or present self-interest. The evidence for 
this is found not merely in the increasing number of divorces 
which every year cast a shadow over our civilization, but in 
the lack of the domestic sentiment amongst our younger men 
and women. It is not venturing a rash prophecy to say that 
in the near future the church will have a severe struggle with 
the state to preserve the Christian idea of marriage. Now, this 
is assuredly a matter where she will need the loyal devotion of 
the working class. For to-day the workingman may be said to 
rule the state. It is his vote which puts men into political 
office or keeps them out. But is the Catholic workingman alive 
to the danger which is growing up swiftly around him? Does 
he realize his obligation as a citizen to use his vote for the 
sanctity of the home against the irreligious spirit which makes 
divorce easy and seductive ? 

Then there is that other question of the workingman’s rela- 
tions with his fellow-workers. The workingman to-day is fast 
merging his individual self into membership of a vast associa- 
tion. Circumstances have forced him to combine with others of 
his own trade and class. Employers have to deal not so much 
with individual workingmen as with trades-unions. And even 
when a man does not belong to a trades-union he yet fre- 
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quently feels a sort of moral obligation to stand by those who, 
like himself, have to earn their bread. The instinct of self- 
preservation has compelled men, if they would hold their own, 
to combine. The existence of this condition of things raises, 
however, moral questions which demand of the Catholic work- 
ingman close scrutiny. 

For it is evident that this right of combination, like all 
other rights, may become a wrong, unless it is taken in con- 
junction with its responsibilities, and unless its limitations are 
recognized. No class of men have any right to combine to 
work injustice; and if men claim rights, they must also at the 
same time assume the duties which accrue from the rights. A 
workingman’s combination has for its lawful object the securing 
oi a just wage and reasonable hours of labor, or other human 
conditions for the laborer. It can never lawfully use its power 
avainst the rights and fair consideration due to the employers; 
nor can any member of the union in conscience act with the 
union when such aggression is manifest. Moreover, just as the 
individual man is in duty bound to cultivate as far as in him 
lies good-will and friendly relations with his employer, so is 
every union responsible for any failure on its part to foster and 
maintain the same good relations. The legitimate object of 
every combination is, in the first place, to obtain justice for its 
members; but in combining together men never escape the 
larger relationships of life which bind them to cultivate uni- 
versal charity. The Catholic workingman, therefore, in regard 
to his fellow-workingmen has this two-fold duty. On the one 
hand he ought loyally to stand by his fellow-workmen in what- 
ever affects their human condition; resisting with them any 
injustice which tends to lower their human dignity and proper 
self-respect. Thus, he should never willingly accept a manifestly 
unjust wage, if his acceptance would be taken as a precedent 
in the case of others. And, generally speaking, he should 
loyally stand by the action of his union or class so long as 
the object aimed at is necessary for the general welfare of his 
fellow-workers. Any other course would be gross selfishness, 
unworthy of a Christian. Nevertheless, he must have the cour- 
age to dissociate himself from any action which he knows to be 
an injustice towards other classes; and what is of still more 
practical urgency, he should ever seek to make his influence 
felt in the cause of honesty and good-will. One of the moral 
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dangers arising from a union is that individuals, realizing their 
power in combination and that the union will be sure to stand 
by them in case of conflict with an employer, are apt to turn 
out idle and profitless servants, taking good wages but giving 
bad work. Unfortunately, trades-unionism has been made to 
bear no little of the obliquy attaching to dishonest members. 
Yet if the union assumes the power of enforcing the rights o/ 
its members, it must in common honesty take all reasonable 
precautions to see that the members fulfil their duties. Any 
union which fails to do this is internally immoral; for to dis- 
sociate duties from rights is always immoral. Hence the Catho- 
lic member of a union is in conscience bound to bring his own 
personal influence to bear upon the action of the union in en- 
forcing common honesty upon those who claim its protection. 
Nor do I see how any Catholic can be a member of a union 
which persists in acting otherwise. Fair wage implies fair labor ; 
and no one, either individually or in combination, can claim 
fair wage unless he is prepared to give equally fair labor. To 
do otherwise is to renounce every claim to be recognized as an 
honest citizen. And every Catholic workingman should be as 
a citizen beyond reproach, else what power can he have 
amongst his non-Catholic fellow-men to bring them to a knowl- 
edge of the faith ? 

There remains yet the duties which the workingman owes 
directly to God; or, to be more explicit, those duties which 
spring from the direct personal relationship between God and 
His creature. Now, in this respect the Catholic workingman of 
to-day needs above all else to foster a strong, lively faith in the 
mysteries of religion. Modern democracy is to a very large 
extent a people without faith. The conditions of existence 
under an industrial régime tend to materialize the mind and 
to deaden the spiritual faculties. And so it is that the mul- 
titudes in our cities have come to lose their God and their 
belief in the future beyond the grave. And yet these multi- 
tudes are not without religious instincts. There is still deep 
down in their nature a craving for religion, and for a dogmatic 
religion. But how is this religious craving to be fostered into 
a conscious desire to learn the truth? Chiefly by the living 
example of the men and women whose faith is manifestly their 
most precious possession, and who in the light of that faith are 
evidently leading more spiritual lives, and purer, less selfish, 
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more dutiful lives, than those lead who have not their faith. 
It is by the lives of such men and women as these that God’s 
grace will act generally upon ‘the multitude; for a living ex- 
ample attracts more than the spoken word. Unfortunately, the 
infidelity of the world at large has had its influence upon our 
own people, and even amongst Catholics a cold and weak 
faith is but too frequent. But the apostle of Christ must needs 
be one whose faith burns warmly and brightly within his soul. 
It is not sufficient to compassionate the multitude, if one would 
save them; one needs even more—a full, firm belief in God 
and in the church, which is God’s representative upon earth. 
Nor can a weak faith ever do God’s work. Faith must needs 
be strong if it is to move men’s hearts. Hence whoever would 
fulfil his duty to others, in the work of saving men’s souls, 
must first strengthen his own soul in daily prayer and frequent- 
ing of the sacraments. 

In this paper I have endeavored to sketch briefly the work- 
ingman of whom the church has need at this present time, and 
by whose means she will chiefly gain the vast multitude who 
toil and suffer, but who yet wander as sheep without a shep- 
herd. I do not believe that any efficient work can be done on 
a large scale to bring this multitude into the church, unless the 
Catholic workingman and working-woman afte enlisted amongst 
the social workers of the church and take part in her aposto- 
late. The thirteenth century witnessed one of the greatest re- 
ligious revivals recorded in history, when St. Francis of Assisi 
and his disciples “upheld the edifice of Christendom from tot- 
tering to its base.” But the very strength of the Franciscan 
movement lay in the fact that St. Francis incorporated into his 
Brotherhood of Penance men and women of all classes—the 
poor and the laborer as well as the rich and the learned. So 
to-day, if the church is to win the multitude who toil, she 
must find her apostles not only amongst the rich and leisured, 
but amongst the poor and the working class, who eat the same 
bread and speak the same language and endure the same strug- 
gle for existence as the multitude they would win for Christ. 
But have we realized this truth as we ought? Do we make 
sufficient use of our workingmen and working-women in our 
efforts to reach the working multitudes? 


Crawley, England. 
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THE MYSTERY OF GRACE. 


I. 


PES. It zs a mystery, though it is a fact. Peering 

, with the eyes of Faith through the veil that 

conceals it, we had almost said in our childish 

love of superlatives at every fresh surprise—it 

Gee is the chiefest mystery to couple with our prac- 

tical lives. Indeed, to those without Faith, must it not truly 

be, if thought of at all, perhaps the greatest stumbling-block ? 

Or rather, is it not wholly eliminated from their thoughts as 

too foreign to the entire visible mechanism of human life to 

warrant any consideration? Having arranged ¢heir lives regard- 

less of it as a fact, without effort to experience it, without 

desire either to know or to believe it—they see no evidence of 

it; they recognize no outward sign of difference between those 

who may have and those who have it not—zo light in the face, 
no halo as they might say, to mark or distinguish it. 

—Surely, a mystery. 


3 i 


Strange are thy second-sights, O Faith ! 

Here are men good enough to sit at meat with, to do busi- 
ness with; nay, to exchange good offices: and the most affection- 
ate relations with. And yet there may in fact be the whole 
distance of Heaven and Hell between us. Oh! not only by and 
by when we are through with each other, have no further uses for, 
no further commerce with, each other. That were bad enough. 
But here and now, divided only by a stretch of hands across 
this table or this page; this moment as we sit or stand together 
—the whole reach of space that separates us from the highest 
seraph is not a stone’s throw compared to that between one 
soul in the state of grace, and another zm sim, deliberate, deadly 
sin; between the one upon whom God’s invisible smile of ap- 
proval is resting amid all his frailties and his travel-stains; and 
the one whose will is uttering, somewhere in the depths of his 
being, somehow in language of his own choosing and formulation, 
underneath the outward semblance of his face, his formal conduct 
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and his life—in that innermost secret place where free will stamps 
upon the known truth or the known right the hall-mark of its 
personal placet or veto; where in some sovereign synthesis it 
couples its individual Nay to an eternal Yea:—No, I will not 
believe; no I will not obey; no I will not love. I prefer to 
be Esau, and not Jacob. I prefer the present: pottage to the 
birthright; the satisfaction of my present desires to the dictates 
of a conscience which seems independent of me and assumes to 
command me. I prefer my now to the eternal now of God. 
Away with Him; crucify Him! Give me Barabbas. His blood 
be upon me and the children of my own will. 

—That is Hell: inchoate; not yet beyond the reclaiming 
power of God and grace, simply because it is not the final 
word and the final act of the awful scene. That soul is not in 
Hell, but it is Hell in that soul now—the web and woof, the 
stuff and substance of which Hell is made. 

Terrific thought; but oh! mystery: 

—It gives no sign. 


“A wicked and adulterous generation shall ask for a sign, 


but none shall be given them.” 


Ill. 


There is no sign. But what a world if there was; if it was 
stamped on every face! Could we be in it and live: live in it 
and be free, in the sense in which God’s order has made our 
probation, our election and our deserving free? , 


IV. 


But our purpose here is not so far afield. 

To the personal question—for it is first of all and intensely 
a personal question—is there not some answer quite sufficient 
for our personal need ? 

Yes, and one not based on profound research or on much 
learning. It does not require matriculation in the great 
academies of studied syllogisms or of storied lore. It appeals 
to each one to whom the personal question comes; to the same 
nature of evidence from which the wonder grows—to the world 
of practical experience and experiment, of personal consciousness 
and testimony. 

Christian soul: “ Zaste and see.” 


s 
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Oh! specious sophists that we are! We Za/k “reason,” and 
it is not reason that we want, but self-evidence—vision. We 
talk arguments, but what we really ask is to be knocked down. 
Like a child, like a mob, like a brute that awaits, nay invites 
the lash, what we look for at bottom is physical compulsion and 
the taking away, taking out of our hands, of practical liberty. 
It is: force us to belt ve, and we will believe. Nay, more than 
that: force us to obey, or we will not obey. 

But between the just wrath of offended Omnipotence, which 
might. take us at our word, and let us perish at pleasure, 
Mercy and Grace beckon and whisper: 

—‘ Taste and see.” 


V. 


And who that has accepted the invitation, who that has 
fairly tried, will say, to himself at least, that in actual proof 
and practice Faith has lied; that there is no sense of difference— 
not blinding, perhaps, like the thunderbolt which felled Saul; 
not a continuous substitution of another life of experience to 
the annihilation of the trials of probationary existence ;—but 
oh! so recognizable, once known so sweetly stored in the lodges 
of memory, like the grasp of a friendly hand in the dark, like 
the fluttering of wings of the angel of peace, almost like a 
touch of the hem of Christ’s garment, from which virtue came 
out; clearer and deeper and sweeter as we learn to welcome, to 
housel and to, love it more ;—the difference between the presence 
of God’s grace in the soul, the kiss of His mercy, His peace 
and His love in us; between ¢hat, and the state of sin. 


VI. 


Of course there is such a thing as a false mysticism, and 
mistaking the mere phenomena of sensibility for the genuine 
emotions of an upright soul; and even, perhaps, the mind’s 
real delight at truth perceived and accepted, for the move- 
ments of God’s Spirit in us. But, on the whole, is there not 
much more danger under guise of an assumed rationalism and 
of polar positivism, to stifle the natural responsiveness of the 
human heart to the divine agitations; in buttressed fear of 
hypothetical hysterias to cultivate soul atonicity; and by a 
mechanical apparatus of repulsion and @ priori negation, to 
deaden ourselves against the unspeakable solicitations and ten- 
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dernesses of God. Ah! we ave had experience.of them. But 
because we now would not believe, or again, because we would 
not believe oo much, we explain them away even if we do not 
succeed to frighten them away. 

What Catholic, for instance, nursed in the sane and secure 
principles of the Church, need fear to err through excess of 
realization of the presence of the sweet Lord, the Divine Wooer, 
who in Holy Communion so marvellously and entrancingly re- 
peats to each of us the troth: 


“ And I will love him, and manifest myself to him,” 
“ And we will come, and make our abode in him.” 


Indeed, is not the real danger, the radical error, with us 
ordinary people, engrossed in material seekings and strivings, 
this estrangement from the truth that grace, the possession of 
grace, the fact of grace, is still (let us hope so) the normal fact 
of our daily lives?—the elevating and ennobling power, quality 
and actual thing which alone warrants us to be called moral, 
Christian men and women; which -actually refines the dross of 
our deeds in spite of us; and which abides with us even though 
we deny to it the pittance of a thought and the condescension of 
a moment’s consciousness: leaving it to work in sooth, as in the 
poet’s line, 

“Unfelt, unheard, unseen.” 


VII. 


Ah! Reason may have no plummet to sound all the deeps 
of Faith: but its cold cavillings shudder and take flight before 
the tested and accepted whisperings which the Spirit in so 
many ways and in so many tones breathes in upon us. 

And when we have hearkened, how beautiful to our glad- 
dened sense is this world of grace, seen, so to speak, from 
God’s side of it. 

Was it not worth while, if we might say so, this new world 
to us, with its foreshadowings, nay, its dawning radiance of 
Heaven; already initiated and tinted upon our lives by our 
willing anticipation and co-operation ;—this world of fragmentary 
but still true mirrors of God’s truth and beauty; of free beings, 
with light enough from above to guide, and individual initiative 
and power enough to accept the guidance freely or to reject it; 

VOL, LXXV.—20 
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to choose right or wrong, good or evil;—that world of the 
children of grace and liberty whose voices like a song in the 
night rise towards the veiled heavens, saying in chorus to the 
great Author: We believe, we hope, we love; whose lips have 
learnt to call Him: Absa, Father; whose hearts confess the 
Saviour whom He sent, the Eternal Word made flesh, and know 
Him in all His hidden tabernacles, saying: /¢t zs the Lord; 
whose steps obey His call and, like Peter and Philip, follow 
Him; who hearken to those He deputed to continue His mis- 
sion visibly, and to their glad tidings, and gather within the 
fold of which He laid the spiritual lines and bounds; who par- 
take of His Sacraments and proclaim the communion of all who 
love Him; who seek the remission of sins which His merits 
earned and His ministers apply ;—who through the trials and 
tribulations, the works and the duties of life, testify on earth to 
Heaven, and with uplifted hearts await the vision of that en- 
circling world which mortal eyes see not nor have the senses 
explored, but to which Faith points—in harmony with all that 
is higher, nobler, purer, sweeter, and more quickening in the 
deepest and truest recesses of our nature, our character, and 
our conduct,—our whole nature: thought, will, conscience, be- 
liefs, loves, and hopes—as the INTENSER REALITY in which we 
live and move and have our being. 
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THE PRATER, A POPULAR PROMENADE. 


RAMBLES IN EUROPEAN LANDS. 


BY M. JANE WITHERS. 


VIENNA. 


HERE is something peculiarly fascinating for 

Catholics in the Austrian capital. Passing 

through Germany one is often made to fee] 

how much is lost to us by the transformation of 

so many noble Catholic churches into Lutheran 

places of worship. The buildings are in good preservation, as 

in Nuremberg and many other German towns, and the old 

monuments remain in many cases intact; but the life is gone 

from them for us, and it seems strange for a Catholic tomb to 

remain in a Protestant edifice, like that of St. Seebald in the 

Church of St. Lawrence in Nuremberg, raising a silent yet 
touching protest against its present incongruous position. 

In Austria this is all changed. The atmosphere is entirely 
Catholic; and one knows that in almost every street there is 
some little church where one may hear Mass, or say a prayer, 
if you only know where to look for it. Many of the smaller 
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churches seem almost like ordinary houses. You are told which 
door to open, and on entering you are amazed to find yourself 
in the midst of a little gathering of closely packed worshippers, 
who are so absorbed in their own. devotions as scarcely to 
notice your entrance or subsequent departure. It gives one the 
home feeling which is so dear to the heart of every Catholic. 

Vienna is certainly one of the most cheerful of cities. The 
air is fresh and the wide-open streets in the newer parts of the 
town are made lively by the sharp trot of the little two-horse 
carriages which are the chief means of locomotion in the city. 
Double lines of tramways run along the centres of the princi- 
pal streets, and are hardly noticed as possible disfigurements to 
the roadways, which are decorated by freely growing, shady trees. 

The Prater—the wide drive towards the outskirts—is the 
scene of the greatest social gathering, and splendid equipages 
are driven along it at a rapid rate, for no vehicle must linger 
in Vienna. 

It is only in the older part of the town that one finds nar- 
row streets. The Bognergasse is one of the most interesting; 
and, unfortunately, it is now being partially demolished. 

The principal church is St. Stephen’s. It is a Gothic edifice 
with a very high steeple (137.94 metres), from which one may 
have a splendid view of the city and its environs. 

The old romanesque church was founded in 1144, and in 
1357 Duke Rudolph IV. enlarged and reconstructed it, and laid 
the foundation of the present Gothic building. In 1433 the 
high southern tower was completed. The nave was covered 
in 1556. ; 

Two towers, called the Heidenthiirme, remain still as part 
of the original romanesque building. 

The -high altar is composed of black marble, and the altar- 
piece, by Tobias Bock, represents The Stoning of St. Stephen. 

The Frauenchor (north side choir) has an altar-piece repre- 
senting the Ascension of the Blessed Virgin, and: contains the 
tomb of the Founder—Rudolph IV. 

“In the Chapel of St. Catherine stands the sarcophagus of 
the Emperor Frederic III., by Lerch. 

“The Cross, or Savoy Chapel, contains the tomb of Prince 
Eugene and an altar wall fresco by Ender. The stained glass 
windows are very beautiful, from designs by Fiihrich and one 
by Geyling. 
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CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN. 


Although the church is so vast, magnificent, and imposing, 
it does not give one the feeling of being too large. It is filled 
to overflowing on Sundays and holydays by devout worshippers. 
One of the things which strike one very much is the way in 
which the. members of the congregations stand almost motion- 
less during an entire Mass, or even Mass and sermon, without 
giving any visible sign of weariness or flagging attention. 

The Church of St. Stephen stands in the centre of Vienna, 
in the very heart of its population, and its towers may be seen 
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from afar. Quite humble little shops nestle under the shelter of 
the church walls, and all around it may be found the principal 
business places of the city. 

The Votive Church is also a very beautiful Gothic building. 
‘It was erected 1856-1879 in remembrance of the escape of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph from assassination in 1853. Fesstel 
was the architect. 

The church has three naves, with aisles, choirs, and chapels, 
and two slender open towers, 99 metres high. The splendid 
fagade has numerous sculptures by Benk, Erler, Gasser, etc. 
The interior is magnificently decorated in gold and colors, and 
there are 78 splendid stained glass windows, each one a gem. 

The chapels too are handsome, and in the Baptistery chapel 
may be seen the marble tomb of Count Salm (1530), who 
defended Vienna against Soliman II. 


The public buildings in Vienna are exceedingly fine. 

The Burg, the royal palace, is a long building, to which a 
photograph barely does justice, as one cannot get the chief effect. 

The Burg Thor, or entrance to the royal court-yard, is ex- 
tremely imposing. 

One of the most interesting places in the neighborhood of 
Vienna is the castle of Schénbrunn. It is within an easy drive 
of the city, and it is here that the aged Emperor makes his real 
home and spends what leisure he may have from the arduous 
duties of state. 

This beautiful summer palace was rebuilt by Maria Theresa 
from designs by Fischer von Erlach, and comprises upwards of 
1,000 rooms, all containing many beautiful paintings and objects 
of historic interest. 

The gardens are laid out in the French style, leading up 
by green sloping terraces to the Gloriette, where a splendid 
view of Vienna may be enjoyed. The terraces are adorned 
with statuary by sculptors of eminence. The rooms are very 
interesting, and it was here that Napoleon took up his night 
quarters in 1805 and 1809. In one of the principal rooms 
still stands the couch on which Napoleon’s only son, the Duke 
of Reichstadt and ‘“‘King of Rome,” suffered a lingering illness 
and died at the age of twenty-one. 

It was drawn up close to the window overlooking the lovely 
grounds; and one could not but think how many long hours 
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THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT, THE ONLY SON OF NAPOLEON I. 


this poor lad, the son of an Austrian mother and the exiled 
Napoleon, must have spent there in weariness and pain, in 
comparative seclusion, if not actual obscurity. 

Very quiet are now those noble halls, and visitors may 
wander unmolested through the grounds almost at will—the 
turning out of the guard from time to time being the only in- 
dication that some royal visitor has come or gone with very 
little ceremony. 

On holidays the people of Vienna flock to Schénbrunn in 
great numbers and enjoy themselves in the neighborhood. 
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“Unser Fritz.” as the people lovingly call their Emperor, is 
adored by them, and it is the boast of the people at Schén- 
brunn that his real home is in their midst. 














VoTIVE CHURCH, 


The latest event of interest which has occurred at Schén- 
brunn was the betrothal of the Archduchess Elizabeth, the Em- 
peror’s granddaughter—the daughter of that ill-fated. Prince 
Rudolph, the Emperor’s only son—to Prince Otto of Win- 
dischgratz, a lieutenant in the First Uhlan Regiment. 
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Had Prince Rudolph left a son, he would have succeeded 
the present Emperor; but his daughter cannot’ do this. She is 
still very young, and it is said of simple tastes. “Little Eliza- 
beth,” as the Viennese always call her, might well have aspired 
to a throne; but we are told that when she asked her grand- 
father to let her marry the man she had chosen, he made very 
little opposition. Yet there is something peculiarly touching in 
the manner in which his consent was given. 

















SCHONBRUNN AND THE GLORIETTE, 


“It is the will of God,” he said; and so the matter was 
settled, 

Surely two more pathetically situated royalties than this aged 
and much-tried Emperor, and the young Princess, to whom he 
is devotedly attached, could scarcely be imagined. The dawn 
of the life of this young Princess has been clouded by heavy 
sorrow; may its fuller development bring the happiness which 
so retiring and gentle a disposition merits! 


No mention of Vienna would be complete without a refer- 
ence to one of the most interesting churches which it contains: 
the Capuchin Church, where rest the remains of the illustrious 


. 
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dead of the house of Austria. The exterior of the church has 
little attraction for the sightseér orily. 

Even on entering it there is nothing to make one won- 
der at or admire in the beauty of structure or decoration. 
The entrance is extremely simple—one would think it a church 
for almost the very poor. Continual Masses are said there all 
the morning; and, go when you will, you find a devout congre- 
gation of earnest worshippers—the very poor being there in 
greatest numbers. 

Yet, and it is this which is so interesting, in the vaults be- 
low this little edifice lie the remains of those whose names are 
full of historical interest. 

One of the monks accompanies visitors to see the tombs, 
and explains in loud and distinct tones the names inscribed 0: 
them. Leaving this rather disturbing influence, one is glad to 
wander quietly and alone among those gloomy shades, and ponder 
for a little.on the histories connected with those famous per- 
sonages whose mortal remains rest in such a lovely spot. 

Here is the leaden double sarcophagus of Francis I. and 
his wife, the great Maria Theresa, the famous double monument 
by Moll; there the tomb of the Duke of Reichstadt, the little 
“King of Rome,” Napoleon’s only son, who died in 1832; and 
also that of his mother, Marie Louise, who followed him in 
1847. Here too is the tomb of Maximilian of Mexico, whose 
tragic death took place in 1867. 

Close by that of Maria Theresa is the monument containing 
the remains of the ill-fated Prince Rudolph, whose terrible end 
dealt such a blow. to his family and country. 

Conspicuous among those memorials to the mighty of the 
earth, now lying so low, is the bier containing all that is left of 
the murdered Empress Elizabeth, the once beautiful consort of 
the present Emperor, who was so foully done to death at 
Geneva. Among all the tributes of affection and admiration 
which decorate this bier, the wreath sent by the ladies of 
Geneva is still conspicuous. 

Although the spirits of those illustrious dead have passed 
from among the people of Vienna, they are not forgotten. 
Their last resting places are scarcely as magnificent as one 
might expect considering the splendors of the palaces which 
they inhabited while alive, and which still remain almost as when 
they left them; but, in the poor little Capuchin church, the_re- 
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THE CAPUCHIN CHURCH—ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS. 


ligious of that order offer continual Masses and endless prayers 
for the repose of the souls of those thus committed to their 
keeping, and one feels more and more on visiting it how fleet- 
ing are the glories of this life, and that the only treasures which 
remain are those laid up in better store-houses than those of 
this world. — 

“ Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur.” 


“ Requiescant in pace.” 
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HYMNS AND LEGENDS OF CATHOLIC SCOTLAND." 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY, 


wZOME years ago, during a journey from London to 

= Edinburgh, I chanced to fall in with two unusua| 

travelling companions. The first was a Religious 

of the Sacred Heart whom I encountered, escorted 

eee «0oby a small boy, on the platform of Euston Sta- 

tion, oad to whom I hastened to introduce myself as one fresh 

from a visit to the houses of the order in Paris and Vienna, 

begging her to choose a place in the compartment of the train 

where my belongings were already disposed. Madame B is, 

I have since been told, a member of an English noble family. 

All I learned of her personality then was that she was going 

up from Roehampton to the comparatively new convent at 
Carlisle. : 

Nevertheless, we were soon chatting like old friends, espe- 
cially as the only other occupant of the carriage was a gentle 
young woman with large, intelligent brown eyes, which had in 
them also a pathetic expression. 

Before long, with a pretty manner, she joined in the conver- 
sation, and we soon learned that she had just parted from a 
brother, her only living relative, and was returning to the Isle 
of Skye, where she had lived for several years as governess 
with a family whose only Catholic neighbors were the humble 
fisher folk. For, shut off by the mists from the rest of the 
world, the peasants of the island have preserved the Gaelic 
language and the faith of their ancestors. 

Many were the little incidents she told of her life among 
them; incidents that, together with the reminiscences of that 
pleasant journey, come back to me as I turn the pages of the 
invaluable collection of ancient Gaelic hymns and incantations 
orally collected in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland during 
forty years, and translated most poetically and beautifully into 
English by Mr. Alexander Carmichael. 


*Fiom the Carmina Gadelica. Hymns and Incantations orally collected in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, and translated into English by Alexander Carmichael. Pub. Edin- 
burgh, 1900; three hundred copies printed. 
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Once upon a time I used occasionally to hear the Rosary 
recited in Irish, and child though I was, I remember having 
been impressed with the rhythmic character of the words and 
their musical reiteration. 

I have also an agreeable recollection of being a youthful 
listener to the learned conversations between an old Scotch gen- 
tleman and an old Irish lady anent the subject of the Gaelic 
language, which, they said, when pronounced softly was “ the 
Irish,” and when in more burring tones “the Scotch.” 

What would they think to-day if they saw the words of the 
language which St. Columba transcribed in his cell at Iona 
rattled off speedily, but not irreverently, by the type-writing 
machine in the preparation of this article, and knew that the 
reading of the words brings back, as familiar, sounds caught by 
a child who was wonderingly interested in their discussions ? 

The Catholics of Scotland are found principally in the High- 
lands, the Isle of Skye, and the Western Isles, variously called 
the Hebrides, “ Eileena Bride,” ‘“ Eileena Fada,” and anciently 
“Iniscead.”. Among these we find the Isles of “the Nuns,” of 
“the Monks,” St. Flann, St. Kilda, the storied Isle of Roca- 
barraidh, and, it is said, the historic Isle of Atlantis. 

Through the straits and narrows of these Hebrid Isles the 
Atlantic rushes into the Minch, and the Minch into the Atlan- 
tic, four times in every twenty-four hours, the effect of the con- 
stant tossing to and fro of these mighty waters being very grand 
but desolate. 

To these fog-shrouded, rock-bound islands and the wildest 
parts of the mainland the forefathers of many of the present 
occupants were driven by the appearance of Protestantism in 
Scotland, and the madness of John Knox and his followers. 

These people are simple and law-abiding. Common crime is 
rare and serious crime unknown among them. They are good 
to the poor, kind to the stranger, and courteous to all. 

“During the years that I lived among them,” says the com- 
piler of the Carmina Gadelica, ‘I never met with incivility nor 
vulgarity. I never entered a house without the inmates offering 
me food or apologizing for their want of it. I was never asked 
for charity, a striking contrast to my experience in England, 
where I was frequently asked for food, for drink, for money by 
individuals whose incomes would have been wealth to the poor 
men and women of the west. After long experience of his 


. 
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tenants a prominent ‘Scotchman recently said, a Uist are born 
gentlemen, Nature’s noblemen.’ ”’ 

Gaelic oral literature has been disappearing dura the last 
three centuries, the causes thereof being the so-called Reforma- 
tion, the wars, the evictions, the disruption, the schools, and -the 
spirit of the age. The so-called Reformation condemned the 
faith of the Celts and their poetic and devout practices; and 
destroyed their ancient abbeys and monasteries, rich in beautiful 
sculptures; the wars hatassed the people, the evictions scattered 
them over the world, the new schoolmasters and the’ ministers 
had a baleful effect- upon the language, literature, manly sports, 
and innocent amusements of the Highlanders. 

A young lady writes: 

““When I came to Imlay I was sent to the parish school to 
obtain a proper grounding in arithmetic. I was charmed with 
my companions and their Gaelic songs. On getting out of 
school one evening the girls resumed singing a song which they 
had begun on the previous evening. I joined willingly, if timidly, 
my knowledge of Gaelic being small. The schoolmaster heard 
us and called us back. He punished us until the blood trickled 
through our fingers, although we were big girls with the dawn 
of womanhood —_— us. The thought of that scene thrills -me 
with indignation.” 

Mr. Carmichael himself was once taking dows a very Seu 
tiful Gaelic myth from the lips of an old man, when the grand- 
son of the narrator, himself an aspirant teacher, called out in 
tones of superior authority: ‘Grandfather, the teacher says you 
ought to be punished for your lying stories.” The old man 
stopped in pained surprise. It required time and sympathy to 
soothe his feelings and obtain the rest of the tale, which was 
wise, beautiful, and poetic, and was afterwards appreciated as 
such by the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

After many failures, and having journeyed far to reach him, 
Mr. Carmichael once induced a man to come to “the lee of a 
knoll” to tell him a tale. They were well into the spirit of 
the story when two men passed them. The story-teller imme- 
diately stopped, chagrined because they had heard a few words 
of what he was relating. ‘I shall be reproached by my family, 
bantered by my friends, and reproved by my minister,” he 
said; and no persuasion could induce him to finish his narra- 
tive. 
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At another time the patient compiler succeeded in getting 
a shepherd to come to him, in order to be away from his 
neighbors. The man travelled fifty-five miles, eight of these 
being across a stormy strait of the Atlantic. He had reached 
the middle of his tale when the sheriff of the district came to 
call on Mr. Carmichael in his rooms. The shepherd fled, leav- 
ing his cap, his plaid, and his staff behind him. The remainder 
of that fine story, as well as much other valuable Gaelic lore, 
died with the shepherd in Australia. In the old days of Catho- 
licity the Scot was not the rigid, austere man he is to-day; 
Protestantism took the spirit and joyousness out of his life. 

“Have you no music, no singing and dancing, now, at your 
marriages?” Mr. Carmichael once inquired of a woman of 
Lewis. 

“May the Possessor keep you! I see that you are a stranger, 
or you would not ask such a question,” exclaimed the woman 
in grieved surprise. 

“T have heard it said that in the old days there was hardly 
a house in Lewis where there were not men, and women too, 
who could play the pipes, or the fiddle, or the trump. But the 
ministers and elders went among the people and besought them 
to forsake their follies.’ They made them break and burn their 
fiddles, and if there was a foolish man here and there who 
demurred, they themselves broke and: burned. the instruments, 
saying, with Calvinistic severity : 


‘Better is the small fire that warms on the little day of peace, 
Than the big fire that burns on the great day of wrath.” 


But in the far Highlands and the Catholic islands relics of 
Gaelic literature are still to be found. The crofters work in 
their stony fields during the day, and in the evening gather at 
one another’s houses for the “ceilidh,” or story-telling. In win- 
ter, however, these entertainments are most frequent. The house 
of the story-teller is always thronged, and it is difficult to get 
inside and away from the cold wind and sleet without. But, 
with that politeness native to the people, the stranger is pressed 
to come forward and occupy the seat vacated for him beside 
the houseman. The house is clean, if humble, with its bright 
peat fire in the middle of the floor. All the women are seated, 
and most of the men. Little girls crouch beside fathers and 
brothers, boys are perched wherever, boy-like, they can climb. 


. 
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The houseman is twisting twigs of heather into: ropes to hold 
down thatch, a neighbor crofter is twining quicken roots into 
cords to tie a cow, while another is plaiting bent grass into 
baskets to hold meal, murmuring, perhaps, 


“Eat bread and twist bent, 
And thou this year shalt be as thou wert last.” 


The housewife is spinning, a daughter is carding, another 
teasing, while perchance a third daughter, supposed to be work- 
ing, is in the background conversing with a neighbor’s son. 
The neighbor wives and maidens are sewing or knitting. The 
first song or story is from the host, then song or story from 
guests until far into the night. 

It is in assemblies like these that the old Gaelic language is 
kept up, the old poetic legends repeated. For want of space 
we can only allude to the legends in passing, giving our con- 
sideration to the hymns and prayers of these people, memorials 
of the time when all of Scotland was Catholic, and Scotland’s 
Queen, Margaret, was also Margaret the Saint. 

A beautiful example is the invocation obtained from a 
peasant woman, Mary Macrae, who often walked with her com- 
panions, after the work of the day, distances of ten or fifteen 
miles to a dance, and after dancing all night walked back to 
work again in the morning fresh and vigorous as if nothing un- 
usual had occurred. She was an admirable character, and 
carolled at her work like “‘ Fosgag Mhoire”—Our Lady’s Lark— 
above her. 

Here are the lines: 


“God with me lying down, 
God with me rising up, 
God with me in each ray of light, 
Nor I a ray of joy without Him. 


God with me protecting, 

The Lord with me directing, 

The Spirit with me strengthening, 

For ever and for ever more. Amen. 
Chief of chiefs. Amen.” 
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What beautiful imagery is in this prayer: 
~ “O God, 
In my deeds, 
In my words, 
In my wishes, 
In my reason, 
And in the fulfilling of my desires; 
In my sleep, 
In my dreams, 
In my repose, 
In my thoughts, 
In my heart and soul always, 
May the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
And the promised Branch of Glory dwell. 
Oh, in my heart and soul always, 
May the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
And the fragrant Branch of Glory dwell.” 


UIRNICH. (Original Gaelic.) 
Adhia, 

Ann mo ghniamh, 

Ann mo bhriathar, 

Ann mo mhiann, 

Ann mo chiall, 

Ann an riarachd mo chail, 

Ann mo shuain, 

Ann mo bhruail, 

Ann mo chluain, 

Ann mo smuain, 

Ann mo chridh agus m’ anam a ghnath, 
Biodh an Oigh bheannaichte, Moire, 
Agus Ogan geallaidh na glorach a tamh, 
O ann mo chridh agus m’ anam a ghnath, 
Biodh an Oigh bheannaichte Moire, 
Agus Ogan cubhraidh na glorach a tamh. 


And how sublime are some of the 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
No. I. 
“Hey the Gift, ho the Gift, 


Hey the Gift on the living. 
VOL. LXXV.—2I | 
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Son of the dawn, Son of the clouds, 
Son of the planet, Son of the Star, 
Hey the Gift, etc. 

Son of the rain, Son of the dew, 

Son of the welkin, Son of the sky, 
Hey the Gift, etc. 

Son of the flame, Son of the light, 
Son of the sphere, Son of the globe, 
Hey the Gift, etc. 

Son of the elements, Son of the heavens, 
Son of the moon, Son of thesun, 

Hey the Gift, etc. 

Son of Mary of the God Mind, 

And the Son of God, first of all news, 
Hey the Gift, ho the Gift, 

Hey the Gift on the living.” 


No. 1. (Original Gaelic.) 
Heire Bannag, Hoire Bannag, 
Heire Bannag, air a bheo. 
Mac na niula, Mac na neula, 
Mac na runna, Mac na reula, 
Heire Bannag, etc. 

Mac na dile, Mac na deira, 
Mac na spire, Mac na speura, 
Heire Bannag, etc. 

Mac na lasa, Mac na leusa, 
Mac na cruinne, Mac na ce, 
Heire Bannag, etc. 

Mac nan dula, Mac nan neamha, 
Mac na gile, Mac na greine, 
Heire Bannag, etc. 

Mac Moire na De-meine, 

Us Mac De tus gach sgeula, 
Heire Bannag, etc. 


No. 2. 
“Hail King! Hail King! Blessed is He, 
The King of whom we sing; 
All hail, let there be joy! 
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This night is the eve of the great Nativity, 
Born is the Son of Mary the Virgin, 

The soles of His feet have reached the earth, 
The Son of glory down from the height, 
Heaven and earth glowed to him; 

All hail, let there be joy! 


The peace of earth to Him, the joy of heaven to Him; 
Behold His feet have reached the world, 

The homage of a King be His, the welcome of a Lamb be His, 
King all victorious, Lamb all glorious, 

Earth and ocean illumed to Him; 

All hail, let there be joy! 


The mountains glowed to Him, the plains glowed to Him, 
The voice of the waves with the song of the strand, 
Announcing to us that Christ is born, 

Son of the King of kings, from the land of salvation, 
Shone the sun on the mountains high to Him; 

All hail, let there be joy! 


Shone to Him the earth and sphere — 
God the Lord has opened a door. 

Son of Mary Virgin, hasten thou to shield us, 
Thou Christ of hope, Thou Door of joy! 
Golden Sun of hill and mountain, 

All hail, let there be joy!” 


No. 3. 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE FLOCK WAS BORN. 


“That night the star shone 

Was born the Shepherd of the Flock, 
Of the Virgin of the hundred charms, 
The Mary Mother. 


The Trinity eternal by her side, 
In the manger cold and lowly, 
Come and give tithes of thy means 
To the Healing Man. 


The foam-white breastling beloved, 
Without one home in the world, 
The tender holy Babe forth driven, 
Immanuel ! 
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Ye three angels of power, 
_ Come ye down, 
To the Christ of the people, 
Give ye salutation. 
Kiss ye His hands, 
Dry ye His feet 
With the hair of your heads; 
And O, Thou world-pervading God, 
And Ye, Jesu, Michael, Mary, 
Do not Ye forsake us.” 


Original Gaelic. 
Oidhche sin a dhealraich an reult, 
Rugagh Buachaille nan treud 
Le Oigh nan ceudaibh beus, 
Moire Mhathar. 
An cobhrach, ciochrach, caomh, 
Gun aon dachaidh fo’n t-saoghal. 
Am Fogaran naomha, maoth, 
’Manul. 
A thri ainglibh nam buadh, 
Thigibh, thigibh a nuas, 
Do Chriosd an t’ sluaigh 
Thugaibh failte. 
Pogaibh a bhasa, 
Tioramaichibh a chasa, 
Le falt bhur cinn, 
’S O! Thi na cruinne, 
’S Iosa, Mhicheil, Mhuire, 
Na Fagaibh sinn. 


But one of the sweetest of the carols is the Rune of the 
Muthain, or slumber song of the young Virgin Mother: 


“Thou King of the moon, 
Thou King of the sun, 

Thou King of the planets, 
Thou King of the stars, 
Thou King of the globe, 
. Thou King of the sky, 

Oh! lovely Thy countenance, 
Thou beauteous Beam.” 





~ 
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Arich na gile, 

A Righ na greine, 
A Righ na rinne, 
A Righ na reula, 
A Righ na crinne, 
A Righ na speura, 
Is aluinn do ghnuis, 
A lub eibhinn. 


What a tender devotion is expressed in the following ejacu- 
lations to the Blessed Virgin: 


“Thou art the joy of all joyous things, 
Thou art the light of the beam of the’ sun, 
Thou art the door of the chief of hospitality. 


Thou art the surpassing star of guidance, 
Thou art the step of the deer of the hill, 
Thou art the step of ‘the steed of the plain, 
Thou art the grace of the swan of swimming, 
Thou art the loveliness of all lovely desires.” 


And what could be more exquisite than this apostrophe to the 
Holy Mother: 


“The lovely likeness of the Lord 
Is in thy pure face, 
The loveliest likeness that 
Was upon -earth.” 


Cruth aluinn an Domhnuich 
Ann do ggnuis ghlain, 

Ann cruth is ailinde, 

Bha air talamh. 


Then come the poetic legends, of which some of the most 
ancient are those relating to ‘“ Bride.” A few refer to the Saint 
of Kildare. But there were several Brides, Christian and pre- 
Christian, whose personalities have become confused in the course 
of centuries, the attributes of all being now popularly ascribed 
to one. Bride is said to preside over fire, over art, and all 
beauty beneath the sky or sea. And man being the highest 
type of ideal beauty, she presides at his birth and dedicates him 
to the Blessed Trinity. . The tradition is that Bride was a serving 
maid in the inn of Bethlehem. Great drought occurred in the 


® .« 
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land and the master of the hostel went away with his cart to 
procure water from afar, leaving with Bride a stoup of water 
and a bannock of bread to sustain her until his return. He 
also enjoined her not to give food or drink to any one, as he 
had only enough for himself, and not to give shelter to any 
one during his absence. 

As Bride was working in the house two strangers came to 
the door, a venerable man and a very beautiful and modest 
young woman. They craved a resting place, food and drink. 
Bride could not give them shelter, but she bestowed upon them 
her own bannock and her own stoup of water, of which they 
partook, thanked her, and turned away. Setting the remainder 
of her supper within, she wistfully followed them a short dis- 
tance. Upon her return, what was her amazement to find the 
bannock whole, the stoup filled with water as before. 

Going out again to look for her whilom visitors, she beheld 
a brilliant golden light above the stable door and, knowing that 
it was not “‘ areag a bhais’”—a meteor of death—she went into 
the stable, was present at the Nativity, and received the Child 
in her arms; for the strangers were Mary and Joseph, and the 
Child was Jesus, the Son of God. 

Bride is called the Foster-mother of Christ in the legends. 
Fostership among the Highlanders is a peculiarly close and ten- 
der tie, sometimes closer and tenderer than that of blood. 
There are many proverbs on the subject; for instance, “ Blood 
to the twentieth, fostership to the hundredth degree.” A 
church in Imlay is called ‘‘Cill Daltain,’—the Church of the 
Fosterling. An Irish legend says that Bride walked before 
the Blessed Virgin with a lighted candle in each hand when 
she went up to the Temple to present her Child therein. The 
winds were strong on the Temple heights, and the tapers were 
unprotected, yet they did not flicker nor fail. From this inci- 
dent Bride is named “ Bride Boillsge,” Bride of Brightness, and 
the day is occasionally called ‘“‘La Fheill Bride nan Coinnle”’ 
—the Feast Day of Bride of the Candles. 

Many old superstitions and charms that have come down 
from pagan times are made use of on Bride’s Day; but there 
are, too, many poetic little ideas connected with the popular 
reverence for this mythical saint. The linnet is named “the 
little bird of Bride”; the bird called the oyster-catcher is ‘the 
page of Bride,” and the dandelion is ‘‘the flower of Bride.” 
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In the fishing districts lots are cast for the best fishing 
banks on the feast of Bride, or Candlemas Day, Bride is in- 
voked at the birth of children, and in temporal necessities; she 
is*named “the holy maiden Bride,” ; 

“ Radiant flame.of gold, noble Foster-mother of Christ.” 

But to return from the legendary to the genuine traditions 
of the faith in Catholic Scotland. The hymns show a reverence 
for the Holy Trinity like to that which exists among the 
ancient Irish hymns. 

Take this stanza for example: 


“QO Father, O Son, O Spirit Holy! 
Be the Triune with us day and night; 
On the machair plain or on the mountain ridge 
Be the Triune with us and His arm around our head. 
Be the Triune with us and His arm around our head.” 


Original Gaeltc. 


Athair! a Mhic! a Spioraid Naoimh ! 

Biodh an Trithinn leinn a la’s a dh’ oidhche, 

’S air machair loim no air roinn nam beann 

Bifh an Trithinn leinn’s bidh a lamh mu’r ceann, 
Bidh an Trithinn leinn’s bidh a lamh mu’r ceann. 


Many allusions are made to the Holy Cross and the Passion 
of Christ, to the truths of the Catholic religion, to the angels 
and saints, the Archangel Michael being especially reverenced. 
He is called “ Brightness of the Mountains, Valiant Michael,” 
and again, ‘Michael the powerful,” “ Micheil murrach,” and 
“Michael mild,” “Michael the Strong Shield of my love,” 
“Michael white,” “High King of the Holy Angels.” 


“Michael the Victorious, 
of the white steeds, 
of the bright brilliant blades ; 
Conqueror of the dragon, 
Ranger of the heavens, 
Bright servant of God! . 
The glory of mine eye, 
The jewel of my heart; 
Michael the victorious, 
God’s shepherd thou’ art.” 
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Here is an ancient invocation: 


“Be the Cross of Christ to shield us downward, 
Be the Cross of Christ to shield us upward, 
Be the Cross of Christ to shield us roundward.” 


Gaelic. 


Crois Chriosd bhi d’ar dion a nuas, 
Crois Chriosd- bhi d’ar dion a suas, 
Crois Chriosd bhi d’ar dion mu’r cuart. 


And here is a prayer at going to rest: 


“God, and Christ, and Spirit Holy, 
And the Cross of the nine white angels, 
Be protecting me, as Three and as One, 
From the top tablet of my face to the soles of my feet” ; 


the Cross of the Angels being a triple symbol of the Trinity. 
The intercession of Sts. Peter and Paul, of Columba, and of 
the Scottish saint, Magnus, is also devoutly sought. 
It would be difficult to find a more beautiful prayer than 
this, sung by a pilgrim when setting out on his pilgrimage: 


“ Life be in my speech, 
Sense in what I say, 
The bloom of cherries on my lips, 
Till I come back again. 


The love Christ Jesus gave, 
Be filling every heart for me; 
The love Christ Jesus gave, 
Filling me for every one. 


Traversing corries, traversing forests, 
Traversing valleys long and wild. 
The fair white Mary still uphold me, 
The Shepherd Jesu be my shield; 
The fair white Mary still uphold me, 
The Shepherd Jesu be my shield.” 


The spirit of prayer followed, and still follows, these Scot- 
tish people throughout all the tasks and duties of the day. 
There are prayers for the blessing of the kindling, for the 
building of the fires; for the sowing of the seed and the reap- 
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ing of the grain; for the milking, and the herding, and the 
guarding of the flocks. Thus: 


“May the spirit of peace preserve the flocks, 
May the Son of Virgin Mary preserve the flocks, 
May the God of glory preserve the flocks, 
May the Three preserve the flocks 
From wounding and from death loss.” 


There is the consecration of the loom, of the warp, and the 
cloth; of the boat and the fishing. As: 


“Bless, O Chief of generous chiefs, 
My loom and everything anear me; 
Bless-me in my every action, 

Make Thou me safe while I live. 


In the name of Mary, mild of deeds,- 

In the name of Columba, just and potent, 
Consecrate the four posts of my loom, 
Till I begin on Monday.” 


Of the cloth: 


“May the man of this clothing never be wounded; 
May torn he never be; 
What time he goes into battle or combat, 
May the sanctuary shield of the Lord be his.” 


On Christmas Day the young men of the townland go out 
to fish. All the fish they catch are given to the widows and 
orphans, and to the poor. There is a tradition among the 
people of the Western Isles that Christ required Peter to row 
seven hundred and seven strokes straight from the shore when 
He commanded him to go and procure the fish for the tribute 
money. The people of Uist say that the haddock was the fish 
in whose mouth Peter found the tribute money, and that the 
two black spots are the marks left by his fingers when he held 
the fish to take the money from its mouth. The haddock is 
called Peter’s fish, and a family. of birds are termed “‘ Peter- 
like,” or petrels, because in their flight they seem to be walk- 
ing on the sea. : 


“The Day of Light has come upon us, 
Christ is born of the Virgin: 


s 
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I will sit me down with an oar in my grasp, 

I will row me seven hundred and seven strokes; 
I will cast down my hook; 

The first fish which I bring up, 

In the name of Christ, King of the Elements, 
The poor shall have it as his need. 

And the King of fishers, the brave Peter, 

He will after it give me his blessing. 

Ariel, Gabriel, and John, 

Raphael benign and Paul, 

Columba tender in every distress, 

And Mary fair, the endowed of grace. 
Encompass ye us to the fishing bank of the ocean, 
And still ye to us the crest of the waves. 

Be the King of kings at the end of our course 
Of lengthened life and of lasting happiness. 


Be the crown of the King from the Three on high, 
Be the cross of Christ adown to shield us.” 


“Bless the boat, God the Father bless her. 
Bless the boat, God the Son bless her. 
Bless the boat, God the Spirit bless her. 

God the Father, 
God the Son, 
God the Spirit, 
Bless the boat!” 


The very charms and incantations of these good people are 
but prayers. Take, for instance, this ‘Charm for Bursting 


Vein”: 


“Rosary of Mary, one, 
Rosary of Mary, two, 
Rosary of Mary, three, 
Rosary of Mary, four, 
Rosary of Mary, five, 
Rosary of Mary, six, 
Rosary of Mary, seven, 
Seven rosaries of Mary ever 
Between pain and ease, 
Between sole and summit, 
Between health and grave. 
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Christ went on an ass; 

She sprained her foot. 

He came down and healed her foot; 

As He healed that, 

May- He heal this, 

And greater than this, 

If it be His will to do.” 

And— 
“T will pluck the yarrow fair, 

That more benign shall be my face, 
That more warm shall be my lips, 
That more chaste shall be iny speech; 
Be my speech the beams of the sun, 
Be my lips the sap of the strawberry. 


May I be an isle in the sea, 

May I be a hill on the shore, 
May I be a star in the dark time, 
May I be a staff to the weak; 
Wound can I every man, 

Wound can no man me.” 


Again, here is the charm of the Mothan, or bog-violet : 


“Pluck will I the mothan 
Plant of the nine joints; 
Pluck will I and vow me, 
To noble Bride and her Fosterling. 


Pluck will I the mothan, 

_ As ordained of the King of power; 
Pluck will I and vow me, 
To great Mary and her Son. 


Pluck will I the mothan, 

As ordained of the King of life, 
To overcome all-.oppression; 
And the spell of the evil eye.” 


be will pluck the gracious yarrow, 
That Christ plucked with His own hand.” 


The following blessing is often murmured by mothers as 
they make the sign of the cross over their sons and daughters, 


- 
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when the young people leave their homes in the outer isles for 
the towns of the south or for foreign lands: 


“Be the great God between thy two shoulders 
To protect thee in thy going and in thy coming; 
Be the Son of Mary Virgin near thy heart, 
And be the perfect spirit upon thee pouring: 
Oh! the perfect spirit upon thee pouring.” 


Want of space alone prevents the including of the original 
Gaelic in every case. 

But one might continue long, giving every runic hymn and 
prayer in the collection, for each has its own peculiar charm or 
quaintness. The examples quoted, however, will serve to show 
that, like the ancient Irish chants and invocations, which they 
so closely resemble, these early prayers and hymns of Catholic 
Scotland breathe the very essence of adoration, and evince a 
power of sublime and poetic thought in the character of these 
people, which came as a heritage to MacPherson, for instance, 
and inspired the weird beauty of Ossian. 

The repetition of the same phrases, over and over again, in 
litanies of fine and devout similes, is the very spirit of prayer- 
ful reiteration. The imagery is that of fishers, or of a pastoral 
people, and is like to the imagery of the Scripture, yet is quite 
distinct and different in simile. Ancient as they are, too, it is 
of interest to remember that these prayers and hymns are still 
daily used in the remote Highlands and islands, which during 
a greater part of the year are enwrapt by the mists of the 
ocean; as though the saints of these western Isles had enfolded 
them in their protection, and “the Great White Michael” him- 
self hovered above them, and held between them and the unbe- 
lief of the outer world his “Shield of Truth.” 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


IS THERE ANY SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOL THAT 
WOULD SATISFY CATHOLICS ? 


BY LORENZO J. MARKOE. 


MHE resolutions adopted by the Conference of 

Catholic Colleges at their last meeting in Chi- 

cago, together with the closing address of Bishop 

Conaty, President of the Association and also 

may Rector of the Catholic University at Wash- 

ington; the sideemen delivered last spring at the graduating 
exercises in Catholic colleges all over the United States, and 
various other occurrences since then, have all served to again 
emphasize the unpleasant fact that a large body of citizens, 
which may be safely counted in round numbers as containing 
nine millions of our population, including many of the brightest 
intellects and most~honored men of the Republic, stand outside 


of our system of public schools, and devote annually twenty- 
five millions of their hard- earned money to the support of an- 
other system, which they maintain for the avowed purpose of 
keeping their children out of the public schools, and preventing 
them from coming under the influencc of our present national 


system. 

For our own part, we are painfully impressed by this fact, 
in so far as it would seem to indicate an impassable gulf be- 
tween the advocates on the one hand, and the critics and oppo- 
nents on the other, of our public-school system as it now exists. 
As an American citizen, whose ancestors have been in this 
country since a date prior to our Revolutionary War, and whose 
family traditions all point us to a genuine love of country as 
our supreme duty, we—in common, we believe, with all thought- 
ful lovers of their. country—see in this constant division on so 
important a question as that of the education of our people one 
of those perpetual sources of weakness, one of those causes of 
irritation and dissatisfaction, which the true statesman will always 
seek to eliminate, if possible, in order to unite all in a common 
effort for the good of the community as a whole, without regard 
to differences—religious, political, or national. And, as a Catho- 


s 
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lic who has studied this question from the stand-point of his 
his own church as well as from that of her opponents, we claim 
to be in a position to suggest a few reflections that may deserve 
respectful consideration from the general reading public. 

The fact that various writers, apparently deeply interested in 
the cause of true education, should see nothing more in the 
earnest words of the Catholic educators assembled in Chicago, 
and fairly representing the great body of Catholics in this coun- 
try, than an attempt “to make religion an essential element in 
public schools”—apparently meaning thereby a conditio sine qua 
non for the existence of any public school—serves to emphasize 
the importance of studying in an impartial manner the attitude 
of these critics of our present school system as stated by ¢hem- 
selves, and not as misstated by their avowed opponents, if we 
wish to reach a just conclusion as to the: merits of a contro- 
versy so old and yet so new and vigorous, so long-drawn-out 
and yet so fresh and irrepressible. Had these writers said an 
“ optional” element instead of an “essential” element, we would 
not challenge the fairness of their statement. It is this constant 
misapprehension and consequent misstatement of our position 
that makes it the solemn duty of Catholics to incessantly and 
persistently reiterate their real attitude towards our public-school 
system. We would, therefore, ask permission to recall briefly 
certain principles which we believe should control our action in 
this matter of education; and then to call attention to a plan 
for conducting our public schools which, from our personal 
knowledge of the position of Catholics, we believe would bring 
them into line as enthusiastic supporters of our school system, 
instead of being, as at present, in constant opposition to it as 
now conducted under exclusively secularist control. 

We speak as a citizen to citizens. Whether we are Catho- 
lics, Methodists, Jews, Pagans, or Mohammedans, is a matter of 
no consequence here. This is a question of the welfare of our 
common country, and we discuss it here precisely as we all 
meet in a political assembly, merely as fellow-citizens, standing 
on precisely equal grounds, and possessing equal rights in all 
questions discussed or disposed of by such assembly. Therefore, 
we repeat once more, we write here as a citizen to citizens; 
not as a Catholic to Protestants or to any other section of our 
people. We address all, on a basis of perfect equality before 
the law. 
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There are two general classes of citizens with whom we have 
to deal in this school controversy. They may be distinguished 
as the Religionists and the Secularists. We say “ Secularists ” 
in preference to “ non-Religionists,” because the Secularist does 
not profess necessarily to be opposed to Religion in itself, although 
many Secularists are so opposed; but he looks upon it as a 
disturbing element, which he sees no safe way of admitting to 
any consideration without endangering the whole fabric of our 
public-school system. Both these classes profess to seek a 
common end, viz.: the progress and welfare of their country; 
but, unhappily, they disagree, both as to what constitutes true 
progress and as to the most effectual means of promoting it. 

The Secularist seeks to provide solely for the material pro- - 
gress and welfare of the Republic. He considers ¢hat the essen- 
tial purpose of our schools. He desires to make of the scholars 
good citizens, noble men and women, scholars who by their in- 
tellectual vigor and energy will advance our material interests in 
every way; will extend our possessions, add new inventions to 
the old, increase our great commercial relations with the world, 
and add in many other ways to our material greatness. In all 
this he believes that Religion is not an “essential element”; in 
fact, it can be dispensed with altogether. Therefore he advo- 
cates a purely secular education. 

On the other hand, the Religionist is firmly convinced that 
the very foundation of the country’s greatness must be true 
Religion. He believes—with such out-of-date characters as 
George Washington and many other men who once stood high in 
the esteem of former generations of our citizens—that without 
morality no solid material prosperity for the masses of the people 
can ever be established or maintained, and that there can be no 
morality without Religion as its source and strength. Recently 
many Secularists have come around to the view that morality is 
indeed essential to even our material progress; but they still 
believe that it can be successfully developed in the character of 
the children by a system of “Ethics” without religion, or at 
least without any definite religious instruction in the schools. 

Must we, then, conclude that these two classes are absolutely 
irreconcilable ; or, rather, must we conclude that one or the 
other of these great sections of our people must necessarily lord 
it over the other, trample that other’s convictions under foot, 
and force the defeated. minority, mo/ens: voleus, to support the 
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dictatorial majority in its efforts to propagate its views through 
a so-called public-school system to which the defeated party is 
utterly opposed? Either this must be our conclusion, or we 
must adopt some method of treating each section of our citizens 
with that equal and impartial justice to which all are undoubtedly 
entitled under our existing form of government. This is the 
sole question that confronts us in this educational problem. 
Religious or anti-religious prejudices have no proper place here. 
They merely confuse and becloud the intellect, and render us 
incapable of considering the question purely on its merits, as 
concerning all citizens alike. 

We, therefore, lay down the first principle that all are en- 
titled to be treated precisely alike and to share equally in the 
benefits of any public-school system which all are taxed to sup- 
port; But we now find a second point on which the Religionist 
and the Secularist seem to be as hopelessly at loggerheads as 
upon the character of the education to be imparted in the 
schools. We refer to the question as to who or what body 
should control the education of the child, or have the right to 
dictate what that education shall be for each child? Here we 
have the pith of the whole controversy, as far as it concerns 
our schools in this country; and upon the settlement of this 
point depends the character of our school system. 

One body of citizens insists that, as the state is so deeply 
interested in the prosperity of the country as a whole, it there- 
fore has the right to dictate and control the education of the 
child. The other side declares emphatically that the parent is 
the natural guardian and educator of his own child; that his 
interest in the happiness and welfare of that child is at least as 
great as that of the state; and that he is as a rule a better 
judge as to what will best develop the character of his child 
than any state officials can ever be. In the one case the state 
is the great controlling power, moulding the individual character 
to its own aims and purposes, and the individual becomes simply 
an atom in the great body known as the State. In the other 
case the state is simply the creation of the people, having 
merely such powers as the people have delegated to it, and 
established to secure the greatest possible individual liberty and 
independence in the community that are consistent with the 
common welfare and safety. We maintain that the Secularist 
theory of state rights is but the resurrection of the principles 
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of ancient pagan civilization, when the great state was ruling 
immense possessions and amassing wealth, whilst within her 
bounds the mass of the people were mere slaves, employed for 
the welfare of the state as a whole, but, as individuals, crushed 
to the earth, dependent on masters having over them the power 
of life and death. Such a condition is impossible under a sys- 
tem based on parental rights and on limited, delegated powers 
of the state. 

Our solution of the school problem in this country depends 
upon our adoption of the one or the other of these two theories 
of state or parental control of the child. If the theory of state 
control be correct, then the Secularists have no alternative to 
their present policy of deliberately crushing out their opponents 
by admitting them to a participation in the benefits of our pub- 
lic schools only on condition that they abandon their theories of 
parental rights and their religious opinions and beliefs; and the 
possibility of ever adjusting the school system to our people as 
a whole must be for ever abandoned as a. chimera, not to be 
realized in this country, despite all our boasted equality and 
freedom of conscience. But, if the theory of parental rights be 
accepted, the solution of the problem, on the basis of equal 
justice to all, becomes not only possible but, we verily believe, 
quite feasible and simple. 

There would then remain only one other obstacle, which 
many of us look upon with dread, and shrink back from, 
affrighted, not daring to attempt its removal from our path. 
Even many individual Catholics seem afraid to touch this point, 
apparently believing that a mere reference to it must necessarily 
engender bitterness and endless controversy. But, with the two 
principles of equal rights and parental control, already men- 
tioned, accepted as correct, this difficulty melts away into insig- 
nificance at the first touch. It is this. We have all grown tired 
of bitter religious divisions’ and controversies. The mention of 
autos-da-fé, Gunpowder Plots, A.-P.-A.ism, and similar matters, 
makes us all shudder; and we declare that we wish no more of 
the slimy things, and will have no religious controversies served 
up to us in these latter days. On this we all agree; but in 
the application of this principle we grievously err. Because we 
wish no “destructive and diabolical” religious controversy, we 
coolly inform our Religionist fellow-citizens that they can have 


no share in our public-school system—except, of course, the 
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privilege of helping to pay for it!—unless they give up the notion 
of having Religion taught to their children, and agree to send 
them to schools absolutely controlled by the Secularists, from 
which Religion shall for ever be excluded. Now, right here 
there is an egregious fallacy. It is the source of all the exist- 
ing division and discontent upon the present school system, and, 
therefore, deserves our calm and impartial consideration. 

The Secularist takes advantage of our dread of religious ani- 
mosities and controversies to foist upon us a system of schools 
from which Religion is absolutely and for ever excluded, where 
all mention of it is tabooed. The Religionist has a different 
preventive, which he recommends as being more effective, and 
as really removing all legitimate discontent, without subjecting 
either party to the controversy to the control or supremacy of 
the other. He says in effect: “You hold one theory, I hold 
the opposite. We are both brothers in a common cause, viz.: 
the defence and advancement of our country. I have no right, 
under our form of government, to forcibly impose my views of 
Religion upon you; neither have you any right to impose 
your views of the non-essential character of Religion upon me 
and my children. Let us, then, agree to disagree. You in- 
struct your children as you deem proper; I will do the same 
with mine; then let the state distribute the school fund impar- 
tially between us according to the actual results obtained in the 
prescribed branches of instruction, and we will confidently abide 
the consequences and await the outcome.” 

But, it may be asked, what then becomes of our great sys- 
tem of schools; our splendid buildings, our great normal schools, 
our immense expenditure for text-books, teachers, etc.? We 
reply that all this will very readily adjust itself to the new 
order of things. The children of the Catholics, Lutherans, and 
others who are now getting their education in their own schools, 
will not require those buildings any more than they do at 
present; whilst those who now use them will continue to do so 
as long as they are found to be required. As the Catholics, 
Lutherans, and others are actually bearing the expense of edu- 
cating their own children, thereby saving the state an immense 
outlay for additional buildings, etc., it will be but. a simple 
matter of justice and fair play that those taxes which they are 
now paying in to the state treasury for the support of their 
neighbors’ children should be apportioned to them. 
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But, again, it may be asked: How can we ever find a fair 
basis for that apportionment? To our mind nothing seems 
simpler. The religious training of the child and the develop- 
ment of its moral character belong to the parent; therefore the 
state cannot interfere in this domain—as it now does so officiously 
and tyrannically under the present system—and say that Reli- 
gion and morals shall o¢ be taught to those children. Its duty 
is merely to encourage and foster such secular training as every 
citizen should have to fit him for at least the ordinary duties 
of citizenship. All classes of schools—state, church, and pri- 
vate—now teach certain secular branches as necessary for an 
ordinary education. Let the state provide that the teachers in 
all schools wishing to share in the apportionment of the school 
fund must undergo a satisfactory examination in those secular 
branches, and receive their certificates for teaching those branches 
from the proper state officials. Then let the funds be apportioned 
to all schools according to the actual proficiency in those studies 
of each child as shown by a state examination. For each child 
falling below the standard of proficiency required by the state 
no apportionment would be allowed; whilst for every child suc- 
cessfully taking the examination a pro rata apportionment would 
be allowed. Thus the funds would be used for the actual edu- 
cation of each child; a system much more just than that of 
distributing them according to the number of children attending 
school. This system is based on real merit and actual results, 
and not on mere school attendance. Schools would readily 
spring up suited to the views of each parent, who would send 
his child to the school that he approved, and thus get the bene- 
fit of the school system without any straining of his own con- 
science, or any imposing of his views upon his neighbor who 
may hold opposite views. Under the plan here proposed only 
the truly successful educators would get the children, and only 
they would be encouraged and sustained by the apportionment 
of the school fund. Competition would bring to the front the 
educators of real intrinsic merit; and those of inferior abilities 
would soon drop out of sight. 

This is no mere fanciful sketch of our own. -It is in suc- 
cessful operation in other countries. The same system has fre- 
quently been proposed by Catholic writers for this country, and 
has been endorsed by many of our educators of all phases 
of thought upon the educational question. It is in strict con- 
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formity with the principles of our system of government, secures 
équal justice to all, and treats all citizens upon a basis of per- 
féct equality, leaving each to hold his own views and adopt his 
own practices in religious matters absolutely without dictation 
or interference by the state officials, who certainly know at least 
no more about Religion than the, parent or individual citizen. 
Their position as state officials gives them no mysterious pre- 
rogative or inside knowledge upon religious questions not pos- 
sessed by the ordinary citizen; and it is absurd to invest them 
with the right to oust Religion from all schools as a conditio 
Sine qua non for sharing in the funds contributed by all alike 
for the promotion of universal education amongst the masses. 

This solution of the difficulty would at once relieve the 
community from the dead weight of thé immense octopus now 
pressing so heavily upon us, in the shape of a huge state 
monopoly in the schools, expending great sums of money for 
the exploiting of the peculiar educational theories of one sec- 
tion only of the community, and endeavoring to compel, as far 
as they dare, the children of al] other sections to attend those 
schools and be experimented upon with those theories. The 
rule would apply to secondary or higher as well as to primary 
education; and the present absurd attempts to provide an ex- 
pensive high-school system for the children of well-to-do 
parents who prefer to send them to private colleges would be 
abandoned. The immense sums-that are now being expended 
in the attempts to uphold a system showy, cumbersome, and 
expensive, but utterly unsatisfactory and disappointing in the 
small results obtained, would go directly to reward and encour- 
age deserving scholars and teachers; and an immense impetus 
would thus be given to the educational movement in all parts 
of the country. 

That it is not Catholics alone who are opposed to the pres- 
ent unjust school system is well known to every observant 
citizen. Many parents of various denominations or of no reli- 
gion are sending their children to church schools or to private 
schools, simply because they find those schools more efficient in 
training their pupils than our much-vaunted and _ overrated 
public schools. Their children get a more thorough training 
even in mere secular studies at those schools than they do at 
the public schools. Those parents have a just title to their 
share of the school funds for their children, but are deprived of 
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that share under the present system. Under such a system of 
competition as we have here outlined the present public schools 
would either very quickly eradicate the inefficiency of which 
their own superintendents now so bitterly complain, or they 
would speedily be driven to the wall by their successful com- 
petitors and deserted by the people for the more efficient 
schools. 

Of course the great cry will be raised against this plan that 
the. state cannot support any form of Religion. We reply: 
Certainly mot, therefore let it keep its hands off. We ask no 
support for Religion; but we utterly repudiate the absurdity 
that because it cannot support Religion therefore it must suppress 
it. This is the illogical position in which the originators of this 
objection find themselves placed. In its last analysis it is but 
a veil to conceal the unbridled hostility of the Secularist leaders 
to all Religion in whatever form it shows itself. In public as- 
semblies of educators their spokesmen have not hesitated to 
warn them that the recognition of equal rights to all would 
result in the teaching of ‘‘Popery” and Catholic doctrines to 
the children of this fair land! We say let them /e/ that hos- 
tility as much as they like—however much we may regret it— 
so long as it does not show itself in overt acts; but the 
moment they make it the ground for suppressing or excluding 
Religion from amongst those. who desire it and profess it, they 
violate all the principles upon which our government is founded, 
and they intrude their personal hates and loves upon a domain 
that does not belong to them.. Their conscience is their own; 
so is ours our own; we will each answer for it to the Almighty 
God who gave it to us, and not answer for it to one another. 
When we look at this objection dispassionately we can but 
wonder that it has so long passed current for genuine coin 
amongst intelligent citizens.. 

Another argument advanced in favor of the present state 
system is that all the children.should be moulded in a common 
system and turned out on a common American pattern, that 
they may all equally prove good citizens of a common country 
—an argument based, of. course, on the purely gratuitous as- 
sumption. by the Secularists that they are the only really loyal 
and typical Americans! We believe that precisely the reverse 
of this argument is true. The state is here to secure the great- 
est possible good to each individual that is compatible with the 
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general welfare. To accomplish this, each individual should be 
trained according to his individual character as far as possible, 
and not moulded upon a common plan destined for all alike. 
What is needed is individual development to the highest point ; 
not a mediocrity common to all. 

In conclusion: When we engage a recruit for the army or 
navy, we do not inquire whether he is a Catholic, Protestant, or 
Secularist before we allow him the privilege of shedding his 
blood in defence of his country. When we engage a man to 
build a fence or dig a well we do not ask his religion before 
we employ him. It is only when we come to the great ques- 
tion of Education that we say: ‘‘ Let him who would enter here 
leave his religious opinions behind, or go elsewhere for his edu- 
‘cation.” It is only in our schools that we make this invidious 
distinction between man and man; that we brand as an outcast 
the very same Religionist who has fought in our army or our 
navy, and welcome the Indifferentist or the bitter enemy of all 
Religion as his superior, to be preferred before him and educated 
partly out of his pocket, whilst he himself is exiled from the 
schools. 

As long as those who are hostile to Religion can hold the 
reins the present system will be foisted upon the people, and 
those opposed to it will be slightingly told that they are 
setting up “a straw man” and unmercifully knocking it about; 
but when the fair-minded, unprejudiced, and even-tempered citi- 
zen gets control of our school system, it will be so readjusted 
as to open its doors to all, whether Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or 
Secularist, without any prying into his personal views or opinions 
upon religious questions. 

And as to Catholics in particular, such a system will perfectly 
satisfy them; and they will loyally uphold the rights of their 
Secularist, Protestant, or Jewish fellow-citizens with the same 
tenacity with which they have so persistently opposed the present 
outrageous system. Catholics founded and maintained free pub- 
lic schools centuries before the so-called Reformation was ever 
dreamt of; and they will always be found in the front ranks as 
zealous advocates of public schools that are really and honestly 
such; and that are not controlled, as at present, by one sec- 
tion or sect of the community to the exclusion of all who dare 
to differ with that sect on religious or any other matters. 


White Bear, Minnesota. 





THE SEERS. 


©HE SEERS. 


‘‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him who signals peace and brings 
glad tidings.” 


. 


Pan HE World’s a plain— 
Baa) With here and there a hill of aspiration, where 
i) Some Moses once again 
Gazes on promised land and lifts his heart in prayer. 
Fearful, he may forfeit entrance, but his hail is heard ;— 
And the multitude move forward on the promise of his word. 


II. 


White-sandalled on the mountain top he stands, 
--Enframed between the earth and sky,— 

A picture, pale with vigils and outstretching hands, 
Signalling to the valley’s anxious eye 

Sights full of meaning, glory and of peace, 

Tho’ still enwrapt in the Dawn’s mysteries. 


III. 


O Seers! sad that you cannot wholly tell 

The distant message which you dim perceive 
And from still further Orient peaks you spell, 
Half-waked to the Truth’s splendor:—yet believe 
And trust, as they do farther down the way, 
Whatever good you see or say 

Will be eclipsed by the full radiance of the Day. 


ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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ANSWERED. 


BY MAGDALEN ROCK. 


mOW,” said Hester Deane in a triumphant tone, 

#} and with an extensive sweep of her arm,—“ now 

confess, Eleanore Lee, that I have not exag- 

gerated the beauties of Ireland! _.Where would 

hee sj «you see such coloring, such greens and purples? 
And look at the clouds! They are distinctly Irish clouds.” 

The two girls had dismounted from their bicycles, and stood 
on a slight elevation that commanded a fair view of the country 
around. On the right hand the hills, covered with the tender 
green mountain grasses and patches of heather, rose to-a con- 
siderable elevation; on the left was the bold rocky coast that is 
so characteristic of the West of Ireland, and beyond that the 
restless Atlantic. 

Eleanore Lee laughed. She was some years older than her 
companion, and the strain and worry of a journalistic life made 
her look less young than she really was. She:had consented to 
spend her short annual holiday in Ireland at her companion’s 
urgent entreaty. Despite their difference in years, and also in 
disposition, a very warm friendship existed between the two, 
though Hester Deane never guessed how much of her success 
in finding abundant employment as an artist on various illustrated 
papers was due to Eleanore and to Eleanore’s influence. 

“Yes,” the latter assented, “the country is very beautiful; 
but the clouds. Don’t. they foretell rain?” 

Hester looked up to the sky. 

“T think not, and we may as well walk down this hill. It 
is rather rough.” 

“Rather!” Eleanore laughed. 

“Well, rough then,” Hester said; and after a momentary 
pause added, “I can scarcely believe it is two years since I was 
here before.” 

“Time flies.” 

“T suppose so. I was summoned to Monte Carlo from here, 
Eleanore.” 

“T know.” 
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“Poor Lionel!”’ Hester’s voice grew a little tremulous. ‘“ He 
was my only brother. He lost the money of his employers—he 
was a clerk in a big London warehouse—at the gambling table, 
and then—” Hester paused. 

“Yes, dear.” Eleanore had never before heard Hester speak 
of her dead brother, but she had learned from others how the 
foolish lad when on a business journey had been tempted “to 
try his luck” in the fair southern town; how he had lost, not 
only his own money but that of others, and ended by taking 
his own life. She had heard, too, that Hester had arrived at 
his bedside in time to hear his last words and close his dying 
eyes. 

“Tt was dreadful. Poor Lionel! Poor boy! I hate the 
name of that place. I was ill for a long time afterwards.” 

“* Yes.” 

There was a silence broken by an exclamation from Hester. 

“Why, it is going to rain! And we shall be drenched.” 

“Are there no houses near?” Eleanore asked. 

“Not one;. but get up, Eleanore. There is an old chapel 
a short distance away; I think it is always open. We can take 
shelter there.” 

Ten or twelve minutes brought the two to Mountrath Chapel, 
The building was a small one and showed signs of disuse, being 
used only on rare occasions as a place of worship. The door 
was partially open and the two entered it as the rain began to 
come down in torrents. _ 

“Well, we’re in luck to gain shelter,” Hester said. ‘Come 
inside, Eleanore.” 

Eleanore hesitated. 

“T have never been in a Catholic church before. I have 
always tried to avoid entering one,” she said. ae 

“Oh, you strict—Calvinist, is it?” Hester laughed. “I 
wonder you haven’t grown more liberal-minded, Eleanore— 
really I do.” 

“TI suppose it comes from my up-bringing,” Eleanore ex- 
plained. ‘‘I don’t think I am illiberal, but I confess I like to 
see people keeping to the practice of their religion, whatever it 
may be.” : 

“ And I don’t find fault with any one’s religion, nor approve 
of any one’s,” Hester laughed. ‘‘I am new-womanish enough 
for that.” 
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“T wish you were n’t,” Eleanore said, rather sadly. “I dis- 

like that expression—‘ New Woman.’ ” 
* “ Eleanore!” 

“Yes, I do. A woman should be religious. If she is n’t—” 

“Well, if she is n’t—?” 

“Never mind now. What a very small building, and how 
ruinous the place seems!” 

“Mass is only said here on the occasion of a funeral or the 
like,” Hester said. ‘‘A new church has been built a mile or so 
away.” 

“And that altar! Is it an altar?” Eleanore paused where, 
just outside the sanctuary rails, a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
stood. As a work of art it possessed little value, and the lace 
drapery surrounding the wooden erection on which the figure 
stood was worn and yellow; but half a dozen lately gathered 
bunches of wild flowers testified that some pious persons still 
came there in reverential mood. 

“No, no;-not an altar. It is just a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, of the Madonna. I wonder what is written on that 
paper in her hands.” Hester spoke in clear, high tones. 

“If you care to hear I shall tell you,” a man’s voice said, 
and the two strangers turned round to meet the pleasant smile 
of a young priest. The rain was running into little pools from 
his long, thin coat. 

“Like yourselves, I presume,” he said, ‘I have been caught 
in the shower. One needs to remember that the Irish climate 
is a variable one. I am the curate of the parish, Father Greer.” 

“And we two tourists from London,” Hester explained. “I 
was wondering what might be written on that paper.” She 
pointed towards the sheet of paper in the statue’s hand. 

“You can see,” Father Greer replied quietly, and he reached 
for the paper and held it forth. “ Just these words: ‘I leave 
Michael to your care, Mother. Bridget Joyce.’” 

“What do they mean?” Hester asked, bending forward to 
examine curiously the slip of paper in the priest’s hand. 

The priest, before answering, drew forward a rough bench. 

“Will you not sit down?” he said courteously; “the shower 
promises to be a rather lengthy one.” 

“Thank you,” Hester said. She had constituted herself 
spokeswoman, and Eleanore, naturally shy, and always distrust- 
ful of anything Catholic, allowed her to do so. 
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“To me,” the priest began, “ Bridget Joyce’s simple faith 
and confidence is most touching. She was a poor peasant wo- 
man who had suffered much. Her husband had been evicted 
from his farm, and died from exposure to cold. Her one son, 
the Michael spoken of here ”—Father Greer touched the paper— 
“was rather wild, I am told. No one said there was. much 
harm in the lad. He was merely a bit unsettled and very im- 
pulsive. Well, on one of his hunting—poaching, perhaps, I 
should say—expeditions, the son of the landlord who had evicted 
his father had him arrested, and Michael was sent to jail for 
three months. On his liberation he made use of many threats 
against Captain Deverill.” 

“Yes,” Hester said. Eleanore was listening quietly. 

“Three weeks after Michael’s release from jail Captain 
Deverill was murdered. He was hurled from the cliffs that lie 
between this and his father’s estate. Michael was seen lurking 
about the spot not very long before the time the murder—for 
I fear it was murder—was supposed to have been committed.” 

“Could not Captain Deverill have fallen over?” Eleanore 
asked. 

“There was evidence that a struggle had taken place. The 
ground was soft,” the priest explained. ‘Michael was arrested, 
tried, and failed to account for his whereabouts on that particu- 
lar evening in any satisfactory manner, and was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. He said he had fallen asleep in Garva 
Wood.” 

“Garva Wood!” Hester ejaculated, rising from the bench 
on which she had been seated. ‘Garva Wood! The little 
grove that lies beyond Fallon Head?” 

“Yes,” the priest answered. 

“When—at what date was Captain Deverill murdered ?” 
the girl demanded. Eleanore was looking ‘towards her friend in 
some surprise. 

“On the afternoon of the 20th of July, two years since,” 
Father Greer said promptly. 

“Oh!” Hester exclaimed. ‘I was here then. On that 
very evening I received the telegram from Monte Carlo,”—the 
girl turned to Eleanore. 

“Yes; but what do you mean?” the latter inquired. 

“TI saw a man.lying sleeping in Garva Wood on that day, 
that afternoon, and—” Hester paused. 
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The priest smiled faintly, . 

“That. might not mean much in Michael’s favor,” he said. 
“ Did you never hear of the murder?” 

“No; I was summoned to Monte Carlo, to a_brother’s 
death-bed, and then I was ill for a long time,” Hester ex- 
plained. 

“Your statement might be useful to poor Michael, but I 
don’t know. However, it might be well to acquaint the proper 
authorities with it,” Father Greer said. 

“But there is more.” Hester spoke nervously and hurriedly. 
“T had a camera with me and I was in the habit of taking in- 
stantaneous snap-shots here and there of the scenery and houses. 
That afternoon I had been busy, as usual, and I had just taken 
some photos on tin plates. When I examined them long after 
I found the appearance of two men, wrestling as I supposed. 
The men were standing on or near some rocks known as—” 
Hester paused. 

“‘ Grania’s Rock,” Father Greer said. . 

“Yes, yes; and should these figures be Captain Deverill and 
his murderer, the murderer could not have been Michael 
Joyce. That is, if it were Michael Joyce I saw in Garva Wood,” 
Hester added. 

“T see, I see!” the priest exclaimed. ‘Should you know 
the man again?” 

“Yes. I have a keen memory for. faces. I remember 
remarking his,” Hester said. ‘‘ He was of a very dark complexion, 
and—oh, he had lost the first finger of his left hand!” 

“Yes,” the priest said excitedly, “ Michael had but four 
fingers on the left hand! It looks as if his mother’s confidence 
in Mary, our Mother, was well founded.” 

“What do you mean, father?’”’ Eleanore added the last 
word half grudgingly. 

“Well, while poor Bridget Joyce lived she always protested 
her son’s innocence of the crime with which he was charged. 
With no less insistence did she express her belief that the 
Blessed .Virgin would aid. him. She lived about a quarter of a 
mile from this church, and there was never a day, foul or fair, 
but she was to be found on her knees invoking Mary’s aid. I 
attended her on. her death<bed.. Even then her hope of: her 
son’s ultimate liberation. did, not fail. She had the lines. on this 
paper written out, and I promised. her that I should place it 
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where you ladies saw it. Your evidence”—the priest bowed to 
Hester—‘“ should leave Michael a free man.” 

“Oh, I hope so, I hope so!” MHester cried. ‘Somehow I 
blame myself for being in ignorance of the trial.” 

“I don’t see how you can,” Father Greer said. 

“And now what is to be done?” Hester asked. “‘I know 
nothing of what should be done.” 

“But I do,” Eleanore said. ‘A distant cousin of mine is 
Under Secretary of State for Ireland: He will know the 
quickest way in which to set to work. I never knew the use 
of influential relations before. Won’t you go to Dublin at once, 
Hester? And”—she addressed the priest—‘ you too, father?” 

“T must obtain permission first, and then see the lawyer 
engaged in Michael’s defence,” Father Greer replied. 

Notwithstanding the Under Secretary’s willingness to give all 
the help and assistance possible, it was some considerable time 
before Michael Joyce was again a free man. Ere he was so, the 
police, started on a fresh track by Hester’s photograph, and 
various items of news that had leaked out concerning Captain 
Deverill’s life in his regiment, had managed to accumulate suffi- 
cient evidence to fix the guilt on a young soldier whom the 
captain had treated with considerable severity. The man had 
been dismissed from the service and had been seen in the 
vicinity at the time of the murder. When charged with the 
crime, he had at once admitted it; and informed his accusers 
that his trial would take place before no earthly tribunal, for he 
was dying. 

Hester Deane found herself quite a notable person on her 
return to London, and very much enjoyed telling the story in 
which she was so prominent a figure. Lately she ends it with: 

“ And would you believe it? Eleanore Lee—a most intense 
bigot I always told her she was—is now a Catholic. Religious! 
Oh, yes, she was religious in a stern, severe way of her own 
at all times. Now if I had become a Roman it would n’t have 
been wonderful. But it was wonderful, you know, that poor 
old peasant woman’s confidence in the Madonna, and the return 
made for that confidence! And I—oh, time will tell if I am 
to go over to Rome!” 

Eleanore Lee prays and hopes hopefully that her friend 
may do so. 





ASPIRATION. 


ASPIRATION. 


SANG) Seems yearning for the sky, 
For that vast calm the white stars and the moon 
Give as a heavenly boon, 


Oh, they may never reach that wondrous heighi, 
Yet softly, day and night, 
The pitying clouds come down like angels blest 
To kiss the hills to rest. 


So, when I seek to gain a summit where 
White peace shall crown despair, 

And when I faint and falter wearily, 
Lo! God comes down to me! 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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POPE LEO XIII. AND THE BISHOPS OF AMERICA. 


WAeN the ninety-third year of his age Pope Leo XIII. 

m has written a memorable document for the Catho- 

lics of the United States. On behalf of the 

American hierarchy Cardinal Gibbons sent, on the 

occasion of the Venerable Pontiff’s recent jubilee, 

a letter written in admirable form, pervaded with a spirit of 

filial devotion. The Osservatore Romano published the letter in 

the original Latin text, from which the following translation was 
prepared : 


Most HOLy FATHER: ‘ 

Let this letter be an ample testimony of the joy with which 
we have hailed the auspicious day which has just brought with 
it a new source of rejoicing to the whole world. Rightly do we 
call auspicious the day which has inaugurated the twenty-fifth 
year of your Pontificate. For, as the Church of Christ rejoiced 
when you became pilot of the bark of Peter, so does she rejoice 
to-day while the helm is still in your hands, for she knows 
that you have always steered a safe course through the many 
storms that have risen on all sides. Wherefore, Most Holy 
Father, we too, your most obedient sons, rejoice, return thanks, 
and congratulate you on this truly wonderful event, almost 
unique in the history of the long line of Pontiffs. Every one 
of us, the Bishops of the United States of North America, re- 
joice; and the clergy of both orders, together with the flocks 
entrusted to us, share in our gladness. We thank God for this 
great gift of His Divine bounty conferred only on you and one 
or two others of the long line of the successors of the Blessed 
Peter., We congratulate you on having, by all your great 
labors for the church, brought glory to God, salvation to the 
faithful, and won for yourself a brighter crown and one which 
will never fade. 


THE NEW SPLENDOR ADDED TO THE CHURCH OF CHRIST BY 
LEO XIII. 


But we cannot consent to stop at the expression of these 


. 
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sentiments. For it is fitting that sons. should commemorate a 
father’s glorious and illustrious deeds which have added with the 
flight of years new splendor to the Church of Christ. Since you 
have worn the triple crown you have most worthily fulfilled 
your triple function as Vicar of Christ, the supreme king, master, 
and priest. For you, wisest of kings, have extended the King- 
‘dom of Christ on earth committed to you, and brought it un- 
scathed through all the assaults that have been. made upon it; 
you, guardian most faithful of unity, hearkening to the admoni- 
tion of Christ, have confirmed your brethren, and have left no 
means untried to bring schismatics to due subjection and heretics 
to the centre of Catholic truth; you, illustrious defender of 
liberty, have borne aid to every individual church when racked 
with tempests, in your supreme desire to have the public powers 
recognize the right of the Catholic religion to be propagated all 
over the world; you, ardent lover of peace, have striven amain 
that harmony between pastors and their flocks might, with the 
help of God, be maintained safe, tranquil, undefiled. That zeal 
for peace which shines out in you, together with an equal love 
for justice, has had such influence on the minds of the most 
potent rulers that they have not hesitated to select you as an 
arbiter of their rights and entrusted to your verdict the solution 
of disputed questions. And you have willingly undertaken this 
noblest of tasks, and brought it to a happy termination with 
marvellous prudence and to the complete satisfaction of the con- 
tending parties. 


THE ABUNDANT FRUITS OF THE POPE’S WISE TEACHINGS. 


Nor have you been unmindful, Most Holy Father, of that 
other charge which has been laid upon you by Him who, con- 
stituted by God as king over Sion, His holy mountain, was at 
the same time the true light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world—for you have done service by teaching 
as well as by ruling; and would that all those whom you have 
labored to instruct in the words of life had lent a docile ear to the 
voice of such a teacher. For there is not a single error threat- 
ening the welfare and the peace of modern society which you 
have not striven to root out by your wise teaching; there is no 
truth making for the salvation of souls in our days which you 
have not inculcated to be taught to the people from the pulpit. 
Your salutary guidance has been applauded by all the faithful 
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who have received from you those principles which so well provide 
for human liberty, for the sanctity and perpetuity of Christian 
marriage, for the secure constitution of states, that the individual 
tights of all are preserved inviolate. Nay, even those out of 
union with the Roman See have bestowed praise upon you for 
these great documents of instruction. 

Then again, as Vicar of the Supreme Priest, you have en- 
tered heart and soul on the task of promoting divine worship 
with all zeal, and, by fostering piety in the sacred ministers 
and increasing the devotion of the faithful, of revealing to all 
the efficacious sanctity of the church. 

For through you the salutary devotion to the Sacred Heart 
has been spread, the most fruitful practice of the Rosary has 
been sedulously promoted, the confidence of all, especially of 
the working classes and those whom the poverty of Christ has 
glorified by straits, has been stimulated in the patronage of the 
blessed Joseph. Withal you have not only with supreme kind- 
ness provided for the necessities and the advantages of the reli- 
gious families who follow the evangelical counsels, and com- 
mended to all the faithful for the increase of Christian perfection 
the Third Order of St. Francis, the ancient laws of which have 
now been wisely adapted to modern standards of life, but you 
have also held up as an example to every Christian family the 
Holy Family of Nazareth, and have confirmed devotion to it 
and imitation of it by the sanction of your supreme authority. 


THE BENEFITS CONFERRED ON THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


These are assuredly striking evidences of your solicitude in 
ruling, teaching, and sanctifying the Church of Christ. But it 
is eminently fitting that those who have been honored with 
special tokens of your benevolence should call to mind the 
proofs of your marked paternal goodness to them, and return 
heartfelt thanks for the benefits they have received at your 
hands. In truth, of all the main offices included in the solici- 
tude of the Supreme Pastor, it would be difficult to: find a 
single one which you have not exercised to the especial and 
notable advantage of this American Church. At the very be- 
ginning of your Pontificate you turned your eyes to this part 
of the flock which has been entrusted to your keeping, and 


after a few years you convoked by your authority the Plenary 
VOL, LXXV.—23 
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Council of Baltimore, and devoted all care and thought to the 
promotion of the welfare of this entire country. This council, 
from which we are still deriving happy and most abundant fruit, 
had scarcely been summoned when you graciously acceded to 
the wishes of .the Bishops by confirming with a legal constitu- 
tion the Urban College, already founded by your distinguished 
predecessor, Pius IX., for the formation of youths of this repub- 
lic for the sacred ministry. You deigned to bestow canonical 
sanctions upon it, to distinguish it with the name and title of 
Pontifical, and to enrich it with all the prerogatives and privi- 
leges of pontifical colleges. 


MORE PROOFS OF LEO’S SOLICITUDE FOR AMERICA, 


These were but the beginning of the benefits you have con- 
ferred upon us. We will never forget the kindness with which 
you received our plan for the founding in the heart of this 
republic of a Catholic university. For, Most Holy Father, no- 
body questions that the great centre of study, founded several 
years ago at Washington, is mainly your work. Without your 
approval and encouragement we would never have put our hands 
to the task; and we know that it never could have achieved 
completion were it not for your sanction and for your bestowal 
of the rights of a university. 

Besides all this, we must record still another proof of your 
benevolence in the annals of the American Church. For, when 
you heard that we were about to celebrate the centenary of the 
establishment of the hierarchy in the United States of North 
America, you sent letters of congratulation, in which you once 
more showed us your special love for the Bishops and the faith- 
ful. Nor was it strange that you should have been greatly 
rejoiced at those centenary celebrations after all you have done 
for the increase of the hierarchy here. For of the fourteen 
provinces, with their sixty-nine dioceses, into which the Church 
of the United States of North America is to-day distributed in 
hierarchical order, three metropolitan sees and not less than 
twenty-four episcopal sees glory in having you, Most Holy 
Father, as their founder. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATION AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Yet not even here do the manifestations of your paternal 
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love for us stop. For among others there is one which cannot 
be passed by in silence—I mean the establishment of the 
American Legation. You yourself have more than once en- 
lightened us as to the importance of this, giving many reasons 
why the presence of an Apostolic Delegate is to be regarded 
as a proof of your affection for us. But if the institution of 
this delegation has in a sense crowned the edifice of ecclesiasti- 
cal ministration, it has not, however, put a term to your bene- 
fits to us. For we think it worthy of mention that even after 
the institution of the Apostolic Delegation, Your Holiness has 
been pleased to address us by letter time and again, and in that 
way to aid us in those matters which you have so often ap- 
proved. 

As we ponder on these and other such thoughts, we see 
clearly, Most Holy Father, that it is not enough for us merely 
to call to mind all the benefits we have received from you, but 
that we must show our gratitude in deeds rather than in words. 

We pray Your Holiness to accept this manifestation of our 
filial love and deepest veneration, which we declare to be in the 
name of all the faithful of this country. To maintain unity 
among ourselves unimpaired, to defend the rights of the Apos- 
tolic See, to profess the truth of the Catholic faith—for this we 
strive, for this we shall strive to the shedding of our blood. 
Such, Most Holy Father, are the sentiments we would express 
to you in our joy and in token of our filial devotion and our 
due reverence, while we pray the Divine Majesty to preserve 
and prosper you, and to keep you to the years of Peter and 
beyond as the good father of the Christian family, bringing forth 
from the treasury of the supreme primacy new things and old 
for your children. 


«J. CARDINAL GIBBONS, 


In his own name and in that of all the Archbishops and Bishops 
‘of the United States. 


BALTIMORE, March 3, 1902. 
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POPE LEO’S RESPONSE TO THE AMERICAN BISHOPS. 


Zo our Beloved Son James, of the title of Sancta Maria in Tras- 
tevere, Cardinal Priest of the Holy Roman Church, Gibbons, 
and to the other Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States of America: 


BELOVED SON AND VENERABLE BROTHERS, HEALTH AND 
BENEDICTION. 


Certainly we have reason to rejoice, and the Catholic world, 
through reverence for the Apostolic See, has reason to rejoice 
at the extraordinary fact that we are to be reckoned as the 
third in the long line of Roman Pontiffs to whom it has been 
happily given to enter upon the twenty-fifth year of the 
Supreme Priesthood. But in this circle of congratulations, 
while the voices of all are welcome to us, that of the Bishops 
and faithful of the United States of North America bring us 
special joy, both on account of the prominent merit of your 
country and of the special love we entertain for you. 

You have been pleased, Beloved Son and Venerable Brothers, 
in your joint letter to us to mention in detail what we have 
done for your churches, prompted by charity, during the course 
of our Pontificate. We, on the other hand, are glad to call to 
mind the many and various ways in which you have ministered 
to our consolation throughout this period. If we found pleasure 
in the state of things which prevailed among you when we fifst 
entered upon the charge of the Supreme Apostolate, now that 
we have advanced beyond twenty-four years in the same charge, 
we are constrained to confess that our first pleasure has never 
been diminished, but, on the contrary, has increased from day 
to day by reason of the increase of Catholicity among you. 
The cause of this increase, although first of all to be attributed 
to the providence of God, must also be ascribed to your energy 
and activity. You have, in your prudent policy, promoted 
every kind of Catholic organization with such wisdom as to 
provide for all necessities and all contingencies, in harmony 
with the remarkable character of the people of your country. 


THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS OF CATHOLICITY IN AMERICA. 


Your chief praise is that you have promoted and sedulously 
continue to foster the union of your churches with this chief of 
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churches and with the Vicar of Christ on earth. Herein, as 
you rightly confess, is the apex and centre of government, 
teaching and priesthood; the source of that unity which Christ 
destined for His Church, and which is one of the most powerful 
notes distinguishing it from all human sects. The fruitful ex- 
ercise of this government and teaching has never been left 
wanting to any nation by us, and we have never permitted 
that you or your people should suffer the lack of it. For 
we have gladly availed ourself of every opportunity to testify 
the constancy of our solicitude for you and for the interests of 
religion among you. And our daily experience obliges us to 
confess that we have found your people, through your influence, 
endowed with perfect docility of mind and alacrity of heart. 
Therefore, while the changes and the tendencies of nearly all 
the nations which have for long ages been in possession of 
Catholicism give cause for sorrow, the state of your churches, 
in their flourishing youthfulness, cheers our mind and fills us 
with gladness. True, you are shown no special favor by the 
law of the land; but, on the other hand, your lawgivers are 
certainly entitled to praise for the fact that they do nothing to 
restrain you in your just liberty. You must, therefore, and 
with you ‘the Catholic host behind, make strenuous use of the 
favorable time for action which is now at your disposal by 
spreading abroad as far as possible the light of truth against 
the errors that prevail and the sects of absurd opinions that 
continue to spring up. 


THE GREAT WORK DONE IN THE UNITED STATES BY CATHOLIC 
EDUCATORS. 


We are not unaware, Venerable Brothers, of all that has been 
done by every one of you for the establishment and the success 
of schools and academies for the proper education of children. 
By your zeal in this respect you have clearly acted in con- 
formity with the exhortations of the Apostolic See and the pre- 
scriptions of the Council of Baltimore. Your magnificent work 
on behalf of ecclesiastical seminaries has assuredly been calcu- 
lated to increase the prospects of good to be done by the 
clergy and to add to their dignity. Nor is this all. You have 
wisely taken measures to enlighten dissidents and to draw them 
to the truth by appointing learned and worthy members of the 
clergy to go about from district to district to address them in 
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public in familiar style, in temples and other buildings, and. to 
solve the difficulties that may be advanced. An excellent plan, 
and one which we know has already borne abundant fruit. Nor 
has your charity been unmindful of the sad lot of the Negro 
and the Indian: you have sent them teachers, helped them 
liberally, and you are most zealously providing for their eternal 
salvation. We are glad to add a stimulus, if such be necessary, 
to enable you to continue these undertakings with full confi- 
dence that your work is worthy of commendation. 

Finally, not to omit the expression of our gratitude, we 
would have you know what satisfaction you have caused us by 
the liberality with which your people are endeavoring to con- 
tribute by their offerings to relieve the penury of the Holy See. 
Many indeed and great are the necessities for which the Vicar 
of Christ as Supreme Pastor and Father of the Church is bound 
to provide in order to avert injury and to promote the faith. 
Hence your generosity becomes an exercise and a testimony of 
your faith. 

For all these reasons we wish to declare to you again and 
again our affection for you. Let the Apostolic blessing, which 
we bestow most lovingly in the Lord upon you all and upon 
the flocks entrusted to each one of you, be taken as a token of 
this affection and an augury of Divine gifts. 


Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the fifteenth day of April, in 
the year 1892, the twenty-fifth of our Pontificate. 


LEO XIII., Pope. 

















JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF WHITTIER. 


BY MARY E. DESMOND. 


VER associated with the progressive, bustling city 

f of Haverhill, in Massachusetts, which enjoys the 

distinction of being the largest shoe-manufactur- 

m ing city in the world, although its popula- 
BvOweeee tion is only 37,175, will be the name and fame 
of the Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, who by his 
facile pen has made that city and its suburbs famous for all time. 
Although Whittier cannot: be classed in the category of 
learned American poets to which belong Longfellow, Bryant, 
Lowell, and others, his work invariably had a lofty ideal and 
by his genius he cast a halo about the seemingly commonplace 
events of life, and by so doing glorified them for all time. He 
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was also a poet of nature, appreciating the beautiful in Nature’s 
handiwork, and finding 


“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


He wove into verse the homely incidents of his daily life, 
and the haunts of his childhood and the legends told by the 
gray-haired villagers of East Haverhill present a new and a 
deeper meaning when his genius has thrown about them a halo 
of romance. 

“The daily round, the common things, 
That with the day begin and end,” 


appear in a new light, and what is often termed a common- 
place life becomes one filled with human sympathies and all 
that goes to make up the tragedy and comedy of which life in 
any environment consists. 

Since the death of Whittier, in 1892, his birthplace at East 
Haverhill has been the Mecca for thousands of admirers of his 
genius from all parts of the country, and many from foreign 
lands have been among the visitors. The old homestead is 
reached from Haverhill by the electric cars of the Haverhill, 
Merrimack, and Amesbury street-railway company that pass the 
quiet spot, which is about three miles from the city proper. 
Starting from the Boston and Maine Station at Haverhill, after a 
few minutes’ ride through what is known as the “shoe district,” 
the route is along the residential part of the city. Soon Monu- 
ment Square, where the marble soldier sentinel has watched over 
the city since 1869, is reached, and not far distant is a pretty 
little public breathing-place known as Gale’s Park, which was 
the gift of one of Haverhill’s philanthropic citizens, John E. 
Gale. This spot has a historical interest, for on its site stood 
the home of Captain Samuel Ayer, one of the most fearless of 
Haverhill’s earliest settlers, who met his death at the hands of 
the Indians on that fatal morning of August 29, 1708, when 
sixteen of the villagers were massacred by the redskins. A little 
further on the left is Concord Street, over which the Indians 
came from New Hampshire that eventful day when bent upon 
their murderous work. 

On the right, a short distance further, is Winnikenni Park, 
with its beautiful undulating landscape. Its area is about thirty- 
four acres. On the hill within its limits is a picturesque ivy- 
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covered castle built of stone, which was fashioned after an old 
medieval stronghold of feudal times. The fine view from the 
turret of this castle proves that it well merits its Indian name— 
Winnikenni—which, translated, is ‘“ Beautiful View.” It was 
built in 1873 by James R. Nichols, of Haverhill, and was his 











BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER, EAST HAVERHILL, MASS. 


summer residence for many years. Six years ago the castle and 
grounds were purchased by the city, and the castle is later to 
be occupied by the Haverhill Historical Society. 

Bordering on Winnikenni Park is beautiful Lake Kenoza, 
with a wooded background of hills reflected in its clear waters. 
Its name, given by the Indians, has a euphonious sound which 
is much more pleasing than its translation, ‘‘ Lake of the Pick- 
erel.” It is said to much resemble one of the famous lakes of 
Killarney in Ireland. Whittier has immortalized the beauty of 
this spot in the lines: 


“ Kenoza! o’er no sweeter lake 
Shall morning break or noon-cloud sail, 
No fairer face than thine shall take 
The sunset’s golden veil. 


. 
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Long be it ere the tide of trade 

Shall break with harsh resounding din 
The quiet of thy banks of shade, 

And hills that fold thee in. 


And when the summer day grows dim 
And light mists walk thy mimic sea, 

Revive in us the thoughts of Him 
Who walked on Galilee.” 


Almost opposite the lake are the buildings which until re- 
cently composed the Hale Hospital. The patients are now much 
more comfortably housed in more handsome and commodious 
buildings which have been erected about a mile distant. The 
two pumping stations on the shore of Lake Kenoza have 
powerful engines, and their ivy-covered chimneys and trim lawns 
add much to the picturesqueness of the spot. Near one of the 
stations, on a grassy plot, is a solitary deer in a startled but 
immovable attitude, which has caused the place to be facetiously 
dubbed “Deer Park.” 

About two and a half miles from Lake Kenoza, on the left 
of the highway known as the Merrimack Road, is the commo- 
dious old farm-house, built in 1688, where Whittier was born in 
1807. It stands back a short distance from the main road and 
fronts on a side road. At the junction of these roads a large 
granite block or monument has been placed, inserted in 
which is a bronze tablet bearing the inscription ‘‘ Whittier 
Birthplace.” Not long ago the writer was at this spot when 
four lady visitors alighted from a car. One of the quartette 
was a stranger, and was visiting the birthplace for the first 
time. As she glanced at the monument she exclaimed: ‘“ Well! 
What a queer place to bury Whittier!” She was amazed at 
the laugh which followed, but on learning her mistake she 
joined in the merriment. 

Before reaching the house Whittier Brook is passed. It is a 
very picturesque stream, and it winds in and out through the 
low land of the farm and runs quite close to the house. There 
Whittier waded in his youth and dreamed of the outside world, 
as yet to him an unopened book. As he so well described in 
“The Barefoot Boy,” he found much to admire in the mirrored 
surface of this brook and amusement in its noisy gurgling: 
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“ Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night; 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked to me from fall to fall.” 


The birthplace of Whittier has for many years been the 
property of the City of Haverhill, having been presented to that 
city by the late Hon. James H. Carleton, who was a very 
philanthropic and public-spirited citizen. It is held by a board 
of trustees, and the members of this board have complete con- 
trol of it. Visitors are admitted from one o’clock until sun- 
down on the last four days of the week, and at other times by 
permission of the trustees. 

The spacious kitchen which is the scene of that inimitable 
New England idyl, ‘Snow-Bound,” extends nearly the entire 
length of the rear of the house. The open fireplace is the cen- 
tral point of attraction in this room. Before it the Whittier 
family gathered on the long winter evenings and on that “ bleak 
December day” described in the poem, when 


“Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head ; 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter’s fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood.” 


Over the fireplace was 


s 
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“The ball’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointing with mutely warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine”; 


which was the bedtime of the family. An ancient watch hangs 
on the identical nail where hung the old chronometer, and 
grouped near the fireplace are saddle-bags, a Dutch oven, a tin 
kitchen, a warming-pan, and a foot-stove. A large braided mat 
is before the fireplace, and it recalls the lines in the poem: 


“Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat.” 


Elizabeth, Whittier’s favorite sister, is the person referred to 
in these lines.. Near the entrance is the poet’s desk, where all 
visitors register. An old-fashioned mirror and a framed picture 
of that staunch old Quaker, William Penn, hang on the walls. 
Not the least object of interest is the quaint old dresser with 
its pewter plates and ancient china. A large part of this old 
ware was used by the Whittier family. Several ancient chairs 
and a deal table complete the furniture of this room, which is 
so vividly described in the poem which has made it famous. 

Leading from the kitchen is a small room reached by ascend- 
ing four steps. In it is a high-posted bed, an ancient bureau, 
and several old chairs. All of this furniture was used by several 
generations of the Whittier family, and the linen sheets on the 
bed were spun and woven by the poet’s mother. 

In the front of the house, also leading from the kitchen, on 
the left of the main entrance, is what was known as the “best 
room” in Whittier’s time; and there the poet was born. A 
life-size portrait of Whittier, taken in early life, which was the 
gift of Joseph Lindell Smith, of Boston, hangs on the wall. 
There are also old mirrors, and a “sampler” of the long ago 
which was worked by hands long since crumbled to dust. 
There is a fireplace in this room, and near it are andirons, a 
bellows, a linen chest, a wood-box of ancient make, and a flax 
wheel which was used by Whittier’s mother. In one corner 
stands a fine old clock, the works of which are all of brass. 
One of the weights of this ancient time-keeper weighs twenty 
pounds and the other seventeen. Two tables of an ancient pat- 
tern and several quaint chairs complete the furnishing of this room. 

In the unfinished attic or loft, which was the chamber occu- 
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VIEW OF THE MERRIMACK RIVER. 


pied by Whittier and his brother Matthew, and through the 
cracks of which the snow sifted down on the counterpanes as 
they slept, is an old-fashioned high bed, a small table, and a 
few chairs. Whittier thus describes this attic chamber during 
that New England storm of over eighty years ago: 


“Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost ; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light-sifted snowflakes fall. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew; 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores.” 


. 
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All the rooms shown to visitors have been restored as near 
as possible to their appearance at the period described in 
““Snow-Bound.” A large part of the furniture was donated by 
Elizabeth Pickard, a niece of Whittier’s, and many pieces were 
contributed by one of the trustees, Alfred A. Ordway, a 
prominent shoe manufacturer of Haverhill, who is greatly inter- 
ested in the preservation of the shrine of the poet. The re- 
maining rooms of this interesting house are occupied by the 
family of the caretaker of the premises. 

An old-fashioned well-sweep is conspicuous in front of the 
house, and at the entrance to the grounds is a large stepping- 
stone used in Whittier’s day, and the bridle post so aptly 
described in the lines: 


“The bridle post an old man sat 
With loose-flung coat and high-cocked hat.” 


Across the road is the large barn to which Whittier and his 
brother tunneled a path through the snow, and 


“Reached the barn with merry din 
_And roused the prisoned brutes within.” 


As a picture of New England farm-life of nearly a century 
ago the poem “Snow-Bound” stands pre-eminent. It will ever 
be associated with this house, and its record of that eventful 
storm and the memories it recalled to Whittier many years 
later, is a touching picture of happy home-life. 

The family burial lot in the rear of the house has not been 
used for interments for many years. A short time before the 
death of Whittier all the bodies interred there were removed to 
Union Cemetery, Amesbury, Mass., where also sleeps the poet. 
The lot was later enclosed with a fence, and a small granite 
monument was erected on which is inscribed the names of those 
once buried there. ' 

Almost within sight of the house, a little further up the 
road, stands the Whittier Elm, a fine old tree the beauty of 
which has been marred by ruthless relic-seekers, as the dead 
and dying branches bear witness. Reference was made to this 
tree by the poet when writing an ode in the album of an old 
schoolmate. The opening lines are: 


“Thou dweller in the ample shade 
Of the old elm, where once I played.” 
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The person referred to in the sonnet was Lydia Ayer, who 
lived in the comfortable-looking old farm-house directly opposite. 
She is also the girl noted in “ My Playmate”: 


“She left us in the bloom of May; 
The constant years told o’er 
Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she comes back no more. 
O playmate of the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean.” * 


Further still up this road is the site of the old school-house 
described in “In School Days”: 


“ Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknives’ carved initial: 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing!” 


The old school-house was removed many years ago, but a 
tablet marks the spot where it stood. 

Across the main road from the birthplace is a hill about 
three hundred feet high, which was named for an old Indian 
chief, and it is known as Job’s Hill. A fine view of the sur- 
rounding country can be seen from the top, and the beginning 
of the chain of the White Mountains in New Hampshire is 
visible in the distance. This hill was a favorite place of study 
with Whittier, and when a boy he spent many hours there 
reading over and over a copy of Burns’s poems and the few 
other cherished books that he possessed. 

Directly opposite the birthplace, on the right of the main 
road, is a driveway known as the Middle Road. Leading from 


. 
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this on the left is a very pleasant drive called the Country 
Bridge Road, as it crosses a bridge so named. The first bridge 
in this picturesque spot was built in 1665. For a long distance 
along this road the trees arch overhead and it presents a bower- 
like appearance. This is one of the pleasantest drives in the 
suburbs of Haverhill. Many handsome ferns- nod and wave in 
this secluded spot, and it is not to be wondered at that it was 
a favorite haunt of the poet. Country Bridge crosses Whittier 
Brook. A _ short distance from the bridge the brook becomes 
East Meadow River, and a half mile further it flows into Milvale 
Lake—an artificial water basin which was constructed in 1895, 
and which is one of the four lakes that constitute the water 
supply of Haverhill. 

Middle Road, above noted, is a pleasant drive for about half 
a mile from the main road, as it is bordered by large trees. 
After that distance they give way to scraggy pines and juniper 
bushes, and the vegetation is scant. On the left, quite close to 
the road, is a small pond, the waters of which are almost stag- 
nant. It presents a lonely appearance, and is known by : the 
weird name of Suicide Pond. This name was conferred upon it 
after the suicide of Miss Hannah Chase, a beautiful young lady 
who resided in a farm-house not far distant, and who, for some 
unexplained reason, found death in its depths in 1819. Whittier 
has immortalized the sad event in the poem entitled ‘ Suicide 
Pond,” in which occur the lines: 


“Why she perished so strangely there 
No mortal tongue can tell; 

“She told her story to no one, and death 
Retains her secret well. 


Seldom or never the foot of man 
Is heard in that lonely spot, 

For with all the dwellers around that pool 
Its story is unforgot.” 


At some distance from Suicide Pond, about a mile from the 
birthplace, on the same road, is about an acre of land enclosed 
by a high fence which is painted white. A small house, which 
resembles a shed, is used as an entrance to this enclosure, and 
also as an office and tool-house. This house is patriotically 
painted red, white, and blue, and the passer-by would be at a 
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loss to determine the use of this plot were it not for the few 
mounds built up with common stones and the one white marble 
headstone, on which is an inscription in the Hebrew language. 
It is called the Children of Israel Cemetery, and was laid out 
in 1893 as a resting-place for the Hebrew population of Haver- 
hill, which in recent years has become an important factor in 
its manufacturing interests. 

About half a mile from this peculiar burial-place is Walnut 
Cemetery, which is often termed East Parish Cemetery. It was 
set apart by the town for this purpose in 1748. This portion 
of the town was among the earliest settlements in Haverhill, 
and many of the old black slate stones bear dates of the 
seventeenth century. There sleeps Rev. Isaac Tompkins, who 
was pastor of the East Haverhill church, not far distant, and 
whom Whittier describes in the introduction to the poem “ The 
Countess ”: 

“The parson ambling on his wall-eyed roan, 


Grave and erect, with white hair backward blown.” 
VOL, LXXV.—24 
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There also rests many of the early English colonists who 
settled in Haverhill, among them several descendants in the 
third and fourth generation of John Alden, the timid lover of 
Priscilla described by Longfellow, in ‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” as 


“Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion, 
Youngest of all was he of those who came in the Mayflower.” 


Many direct descendants in the fifth and sixth generation of 
this Pilgrim of Plymouth are living in Haverhill to-day. 

Quaint epitaphs on many of these old stones tell a life-story 
in a few words, while others laud the virtues of the departed 
in high-sounding terms. Similar eulogies caused a Western 
visitor to one of Haverhill’s two-hundred-year-old cemeteries to 
recently exclaim: “It strikes me that nearly all of your good 
and right smart people hereabouts are dead”; and, in the 
light of these effusive epitaphs, his terse comment was not 
without some justification. 

Another cemetery in East Haverhill, of a little later period, 
having been laid out in 1785, is Greenwood Cemetery, which 
borders on what is East Broadway, but is generally termed the 
River Road. It is situated on a high bluff which commands a 
fine view of the Merrimack River for several miles. Here it 
may be that Whittier stood when he thus apostrophized the 
Merrimack : 


“Stream of my fathers! sweetly still 
Thy sunset rays the valley fill; 
Poured slantways down the long defile, 
Wave, wood, and flower beneath them smile.” 


In Greenwood Cemetery is interred Mary Ingalls, a native 
of East Haverhill, who, when twenty years old, in 1807, mar- 
ried Count Francis de Vipart, a French exile, who fled to this 
country when Napoleon took the reins of government a second 
time. He landed at Newburyport at the mouth of the Merri- 
mack and strayed up the river to East Haverhill, where he met 
his fate, and in less than a year his marriage to this village 
belle and her funeral took place from the village church. 
Whittier thus writes of the romance in the poem “The 
Countess ”’: 
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“ Ah life is short, though love be long; 
The altar and the bier, 
The bridal hymn and burial song, 
Were both in one short year.” 


Soon after the passing away of his bride Count de Vipart 
returned to France, and at his death, many years later, he was 
interred in the family tomb at Bordeaux. Whittier thus con- 
trasts their position in death: 


“Her rest is quiet on the hill, 
Beneath the clover’s bloom; 
Far off her lover sleeps as still 
Within his scutcheoned tomb. 


The Gascon lord and village maid 
In death still clasp their hands ; 
The love which levels rank and grade 
Unites their severed lands.” 


The gray slate stone which marks the grave of the countess 
is very near the road, and it is covered with an iron network 
to prevent relic-seekers from destroying it. About one-third of 
the -footstone has been carried away by these unscrupulous 
curiosity collectors. 

In the same cemetery, not far from the grave of the coun- 
tess, sleeps Dr. Moses H. Elliott, the early lover of that strange 
woman, Harriet Livermore. He contracted yellow fever while 
in charge of a hospital at Pensacola, Fla., and died there in 
1822. Whittier has immortalized Miss Livermore in ‘ Snow- 
Bound” in the description : 


“ Another guest that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
She sat among us, at the best, 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest; 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 
A woman, tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee.” 


s 
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The Rocks Bridge, part of which is an ancient wooden 
covered structure which was built in 1828, and the remaining 
spans of iron added in later years, is not far distant. It is the 
bridge noted by Whittier in the opening lines of ‘“ The 
Countess ” : 

“Over the wooden northern ridge 
Between the houses brown, 
To the dark tunnel of the bridge 
The street comes straggling down.” 


This bridge connects Rocks Village, as this part of East 
Haverhill is called, with the pretty little farming town of West 
Newbury on the opposite shore of the Merrimack River. 

About half a mile from the centre of Haverhill, along the 
bank of the Merrimack River, bordering on Water Street, stood 
a fine row of beautiful sycamore-trees, only a few of which 
remain at present. These trees were planted in 1739 by Hugh 
Tallant, a wanderer from old Erin who, in all probability, was 
the first Irishman who came to Haverhill. He was a noted 
fiddler, had a characteristic fund of Irish wit, and his ser- 
vices were in great demand at the village amusements. In 
the poem entitled “The Sycamores” Whittier thus wrote of him: 


“He wrought with spade and fiddle, 
Delved by day and sang by night, 
With a hand that never wearied 
And a heart for ever light. 


Pioneer of Erin’s exiles, 
With his fiddle and his pack; 
Little dreamed the village Saxons 
Of the myriads at his back. 


Not a stone his grave discloses ; 
But if yet his spirit walks, 

’Tis beneath the trees he planted, 
And when bob-o’-lincoln talks. 


All the pastoral lanes so grassy 
Now are Traffic’s dusty streets ; 

From the village grown a city, 
Fast the rural grace retreats. 
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Green memorials of the gleeman! 
Linking: still the river shores, 

With their shadows cast by sunset, 
Stand Hugh Tallant’s sycamores.” 


The memorable visit of Washington to Haverhill November 
4, 1789, was a red-letter day in Haverhill’s history. He entered 
the then small town on the afternoon of that day and remained 
until the following morning. During his stay he was escorted 
about by a triumphant procession and shown the points of 
interest by the town officials. He passed through the portion of 
the town then known as Eaton’s Square, and from that date its 
name was changed to Washington Square, At present this 
square is the centre of the business part of the city, and forms 
a dividing line between the retail business and the beginning of 
the “‘ shoe district.” All that vicinity is now covered with large 
brick blocks, and near the spot where Washington stood one 
hundred and twelve years ago the post-office now stands. At 


. 
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the time of Washington’s visit all of this part of the town was 
pasture land. There was an uninterrupted view of the Merri- 
mack River for several miles at this point, and he greatly ad- 
mired its picturesqueness. Whittier immortalized the incident 
in the following lines: 


“When the Father of his Country 
Through the north-land riding came, 
And the roofs were starred with banners, 

And the steeples rang acclaim,— 


Slowly passed that august Presence 
Down the thronged and shouting street ; 
Village girls, as white as angels, 
Scattering flowers around his feet. 


Midway where the plane-tree’s shadow . 
Deepest fell, his rein he drew; 

On the stately head, uncovered, 
Cool and soft the west wind blew; 


And he stood up in his stirrups, 
Looking up and looking down 

On the hills of gold and silver 
Rimming round the little town, 


And he said, the landscape sweeping 
Slowly with his ungloved hand, 

‘I have ‘seen no prospect fairer 
In this goodly Eastern land.’” 


Thus did Whittier weave into verse the haunts of his child- 
hood, the legends of the long ago, and the historical incidents 
of his native town. Other poets have sung of loftier themes, 
but none have so touched the heart as this poet of nature, who 
saw in God’s handiwork much that appealed to his poetic tem- 
perament. While his fame will rest .mainly. on the poem 
“Snow-Bound” and his ‘Songs of Freedom,” which aided 
much in righting the deadly wrong of slavery, he will also 
be remembered as the singer of songs of love, pathos, and 
tragedy who has made the valley of the Merrimack River in 
Massachusetts famous for all time by the touch of his genius. 
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BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


WAT is evident enough to all believers that Christian 
Unity is a desirable thing; nor is the precept 
that makes it of positive obligation hard to dis- 
cover. The spectacle of a wrangling Christendom 


> ~ is little fitted to further the work of any reli- 
gious body, either in respect of its own adherents or of the 
external world that still awaits conversion. This is obvious 
enough, of course, and new to no one; but it is a matter that 
has been attracting special attention of late because of wide- 
spread and rather confusing movements to bring about a prac- 
tical realization of the commonly recognized ideal. It is in 
England especially that this has occurred; where, whether between 
Nonconformists and Anglicans, or between the latter and Roman 
Catholics, discussions and negotiations directed toward a bridg- 
ing over of existing divisions have taken place repeatedly. 
These efforts found expression in 1846, in the formation of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and again in 1857, in the founding of the 
Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom, the for- 
mer body being predominantly Undenominational, and the latter 
Episcopalian, in sentiment. Some of our readers will remember 
that the first secretary of the Association was Frederick George 
Lee, who recently, on his death-bed, was received into the 
church. It is interesting also to recall that among its earliest 
members the Association included a number of Catholics, such 
as Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, Father Lockhart, and Bishop 
Moriarty, and that, by command of the Inquisition, they were 
forced to withdraw in 1864. 

Before us lie two recent books which are really the outcome 
of these two different movements towards Reunion. One is by 
Canon Henson, of Westminster, and consists of sermons, preached 

“ Godly. Union and Concord: Sermons preached, mainly in Westminster Abbey, in the 
Interest of Christian Fraternity. By H. Hensley Henson, B.D. Pp. xlvii—282. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.——England and the Holy See: An Essay towards Reunion. By 


Spencer Jones, M.A., Rector of Batsford with Moreton-in-Marsh. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. Pp. xxvi.-440. ‘New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


. 
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mainly in the Abbey, together with a long and rather contro- 
versial preface. For the most part the writer is concerned with 
recommending such relationship between the Anglican Church 
and the non-Episcopal churches that the clergymen of the 
Establishment generally will admit to Holy Communion per- 
sons who have not received episcopal confirmation, and admit to 
the pulpit men who have not received episcopal ordination. _ 

A good deal of advance has been made during recent’ years 
in the way of drawing Anglicans and Dissenters into closer and 
more amicable relations. The influence of Gladstone’s career, 
the throwing open of the universities, the writings of Farrar 
and Carlyle and Ruskin, the growing science and wealth and 
culture of Dissenting congregations, the languishing of revival- 
ism, the co-operation in social work, the spreading of latitudi- 
narianism,—these are among the causes a recent writer has 
mentioned as favoring the movement toward Reunion on the 
part of the Free Churches, and tending to convert their tradi- 
tional dislike into sincere appreciation of Anglicanism. On the 
part of his fellow-churchmen, Canon Henson’s book and his 
more recent article in the Contemporary Review for December, 
1901, has created quite an extraordinary amount of comment. 
The April: Church Quarterly Review rebukes him severely, and 
declares his positidn unsatisfactory, whether looked at from the 
point of view of history or from that of ecclesiastical states- 
manship; while his treatment is said to confuse means with 
ends and to evince a lack of adequate grasp on the subject. 
On the other hand, in the Contemporary Review for January, 
substantial agreement with Canon Henson’s position is professed 
by the Bishop of Durham, and the Deans of Ripon, Durham, 
and Ely. 

Canon Henson’s position gains a peculiar interest from the 
fact that a decade ago he was an ardent opponent of the policy 
he is now advocating. He even went to the length of protest- 
ing publicly against the late Bishop Perowne, of Worcester, for 
having admitted Nonconformists to communion; and of reproach- 
ing Archdeacon Sinclair for having advocated the recognition of 
non-episcopal churches. Further study and mature considera- 
tion, it seems, have led Canon Henson to repudiate “the con- 
ventional belief” in the necessity of Apostolic Succession for 
validity of orders, and consequently he now pleads for a régime 
of “godly union and concord” on lines of undenominationalism. 
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The preface to his volume is largely taken up with an attack 
upon the doctrine of a divine-right Episcopate as the necessary 
channel of sacramental grace. He sets the testimony of Bishop 
Lightfoot, Dr. Hort, and Dr. Sanday over against the position 
of Dr. Moberly and Bishop Gore. At some length he goes into 
a criticism of Dr. Moberly’s Ministerial Priesthood, characterizing 
it as “a. notable and suggestive example of false method’; as 
containing “curiously perverse” criticism; and as preaching in 
parts “a doctrine of intellectual impotence,” and pointing “ the 
moral of intellectual despair.” All this, be it understood, is by 
way of assault upon rigid rules of external unity, and upon the 
belief that non-episcopal orders are necessarily invalid. 

True, Canon Henson is criticising a position of the Episco- 
palians which is similar to, if not identical with, that of the 
Catholic Church; yet, as against any but an infallible teaching 
body, his claim possesses a good deal of force. The Apostolic 
origin of the episcopate is for Catholics a dogmatic truth, sanc- 
tioned and thereby made necessary of belief, by the voice of 
the living, teaching church. But the Anglicans possess no 
such court of appeal. Their Rule of Faith is different from 
ours; their tenets must be justified at the bar of history, if at 
all. Now, it is not too much to say that in the present state 
of historical investigation the origins of the episcopate. are in- 
volved in a certain amount of obscurity; nor can the thesis 
that the threefold ministry is absolutely coeval with the exist- 
ence of the Christian Church be demonstrated with such scien- 
tific precision as to force assent. Hence it does look like a 
rather arbitrary proceeding to debar the non-episcopal churches 
from communion, on the strength of an opinion denied or 
doubted by many scholars approaching it from a merely his- 
torical stand-point. 

This is Canon Henson’s view; it is put forth again with a 
strong defence by Professor Vernon Bartlet, writing in the Con- 
temporary Review for April, and criticising the arguments brought 
to bear upon the Canon’s suggestion. The disinterested spectator 
cannot but feel an inclination to agree that the Catholic standard 
of orthodoxy is-possible only when the Catholic rule of faith has 
been adopted; since, for the due enforcement of such a standard, 
it is quite necessary that an infallible authority be recognized and 
that an inerrant living voice be raised. It seems, then, that the 
Reunion advocated by the Canon of Westminster, in the sense 


. 
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of opening the door to Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and the like, is as much of a necessity to the 
Establishment as is the intercommunion of the High-Church 
and Low-Church parties. Whatever be his. mistakes or weak- 
ness of arguments, the writer of Godly Union and Concord has 
a great deal of reason on his. side. 

The other book to which allusion has been made resembles 
Canon Henson’s in that it bears upon the need of Christian 
Unity; in every other respect it offers a sharp contrast. 

For one thing, it is to Reunion with the Roman See that the 
second author devotes his attention; and his suggested basis. of 
Unity is a frank and full acceptance not merely of formally 
defined doctrine, but of opinions and attitudes which in a 
Catholic would be apt to win the qualification of ‘‘ Ultramontane.” 
While exhibiting neither marked originality, nor unusual power, 
the book is certainly unique. It consists of one long detailed 
plea by an Anglican rector in favor of everything that non- 
Catholics usually dislike and protest against in the Catholic 
Church. It is a work that at once and of necessity wins a place 
in the ranks of pro-Roman controversial literature. Truly it “fills 
a long-felt want,” as the reviewers used to say; but the won- 
der is that this same want should ever have been filled at all. 

The author begins by drawing attention to the. spirit of 
sympathy characteristic of the present age and to the impulse 
thus given the movement to reunite Christendom. He goes on 
to say that to-day the great practical question in this matter is 
the relation of England toward the Holy See, the parent of the 
Pre-Reformation English Church, and the representative of two 
hundred and forty millions of Christians. It is clear, therefore, 
that Reunion involves the reuniting of England to Rome through 
the restoration of conditions that once obtained; a restoration 
altogether desirable, since Rome is the Apostolic See, estab- 
lished to be the visible centre of Christendom, and since those 
in communion with Rome are “numerically, historically, and 
philosophically” the foremost among Christian denominzcions. 
Repeatedly the author complains of the want of a sense of 
proportion in those Anglicans who protest that a hopeless chasm 
separates England from Rome, while at the same time they 
fraternize with Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, and Moravians, 
and lend their countenance to Undenominationalism, or again to 
Rationalism; for, if the Prayer Book is to be taken as a stan- 
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dard, Roman teaching must be considered ‘as “far'less alien “to “the 
doctrines of the Established Church than the tenets of Evangelical- 
ism are. Further, for the last half-century the English people 
have been undergoing a sort of progressive conversion to sym- 
pathy with the persons and sometimes with the dogmatic posi- 
tions of Roman Catholics. Distinguished personages like the 
Duke of Norfolk and the late Lord Russell, of Killowen, have 
had marked influence on’ public sentiment. It is time, there- 
fore, to bring forward what: may be ‘called the Roman theory of 
reunion, and to discuss the situation scientifically and honestly. 
The author then considers the existing state of the parties 
in question. First of all, the fact must be recognized that Rome 
is unchanging and unchangeable as regards her formal positions. 
She herself so professes; repeated experiments have proven it true. 
On the other hand, during the past three hundred years England 
has never ceased to’: move, but has been swaying backwards and 
forwards within a range’ “that touches and even coalesces with 
Dissent at one end and with the religion of Rome at the other.” 
To convert Rome is an impossibility; it remains to see what 
can be done by drawing nearer to her. Anglicans at present 
regard with composure what would have been denounced ex- 
citedly a half-century ago. The question is not merely what 
Keble may have thought in 1856, but what he would have come 
to think in 1902; for the young men nowadays begin with 
fresh strength at the place where the older generation dropped 
down exhausted. 
From these premises the author goes. on to consider the 
possibilities of Reunion in the light of the new epoch that is 
dawning with the century. Consideration of the divine ideal of 
Unity induces the belief that the most potent type is that known 
as Roman. Christ plainly meant there should be an Official 
Head of the Universal Church, and history shows that he ap- 
pointed Saint Peter to. this position. This seems to be the sole 
conclusion possible for any one who reads pages 85-173 in 
the spirit in which apparently they were written. 
Chapter iv. is devoted to Divisions. The author explains 
that differences of opinion, sentiment, and custom are a necessity 
between man and man, between school and school, between 
nation and nation; and he goes on to show how, in the main, 
the barriers that have been erected against Rome by Anglicans 
are really mere exaggerations of very natural and legitimate 
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differences. To take an instance: ‘“ Rome has the defects of her 
qualities. . . . In the general exercise of her discipline, and 
more particularly sometimes in her excommunications, she appears 
to bear with a heavy hand upon her children.” But this is, as 
it were, an inevitable consequence of that very system of hers 
which secures unity of teaching. The Established Church toler- 
ates contradictory teaching on almost every article of faith; in 
other words, sanctions a habit which may be described as Or- 
ganized Latitudinarianism. But “‘ what would happen, let us ask, 
to a Roman priest who preached against Confession, or : ae 
the Real Presence of our Lord jin the Blessed Sacrament} or 
warned his congregation against the delusion of supposing that 
the ‘Table’ was an ‘altar,’ or that the preacher could in any 
sense be called a priest, or that the Pope was infallible ?” 

Of course, in so vast a multitude of many nations, languages, 
and dispositions as the Roman Catholics, “there is plenty of 
bickering and disputing, perhaps also of intrigue, and occasion- 
ally the exhibition before our eyes of what can only be de- 
scribed as a furious controversy.” However, the distinction 
between Anglicans and those “who continue to look to the 
Holy See for their centre, is not that we have antagonisms and 
contradictions, and that they have none; . . . no, the mark 
of distinction between us is that whereas disputations upon. im- 
portant if not upon fundamental truths comes at length to some 
termination in their case, they seem never to do so in ours. 

And I think that now, after due allowance has been 
made for actual abuses in the past, there is and ever must be 
a strong presumption that what the Holy See has to say on 
central subjects of our faith is to be regarded as right. 

Why should not that See again be to us what once she was?” 

The chapter that follows the one on Divisions is ‘entitled 
Hindrances and Helps. Surely never before have such pages 
come from any but a Catholic apologist. They begin with a 
plea for the recognition of five principles which tend to promote 
‘Reunion: Sense of Proportion will weaken insular prejudice 
against foreign peoples and customs, and will explain the possi- 
bility of such scandals as have occurred in the Papacy; Sense 
of Continuity will dispose toward the repudiation of the abrupt 
and revolutionary acts of the sixteenth century and toward the 
getting in line with the past; Contact will destroy prejudices 
and misunderstandings, which were fostered by three hundred 
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years of Penal Laws; Prayer will secure identity of sympathies 
by establishing common agreement with the will of God; Ex- 
planation will elucidate and disseminate truth. 

The author then adverts to the existence of certain grave 
hindrances which seem to block the way to ultimate reunion 
with the Holy See, and writes one hundred and fifty pages in 
explanation and defence of the Roman Catholic Church with 
regard to the following points: Scripture and Tradition as the 
Rule of Faith; Reading of the Bible by the Laity; Devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin; Infallibility; Decisions of the Roman Con- 
cregations ; Excommunication; Use of the Confessional; Mean- 
ing of Indulgences; Sacrifice of the Mass; Transubstantiation ; 
Communion in one kind; Intention in the administration of the 
Sacraments; Images; The False Decretals; The Jesuits. On 
this last point the author says: “It is certain, I think, that few 
hindrances to Reunion can rank with the hindrance that is kne yn 
as ‘The Jesuits.’” He therefore devotes some twenty-five pages 
to a sketch of this Society and.its rule, and to a rebuttal of the 
charges made against it whether by Protestants or Roman Catho- 
lics. After this the book concludes with a chapter sketching the 
principal attempts at Reunion, and the principal personages in- 
terested in the movement during the last three centuries and a 
half. 

Our readers will agree, one and all, no doubt, that the 
volume must be an interesting one; nor can it fail of being 
useful from a controversial view-point. That it will win any 
specific approval from even the most advanced among the High- 
Church. party is scarcely probable, though they will, and do, 
commend the spirit of the composition. Lord Halifax disclaims 
responsibility for Canon Henson’s statements; while the Church 
Quarterly Review dissents from his principles and assails his 
scholarship. This, of course, is only what might have been an- 
ticipated ; for, as a matter of fact, the author s¢ems to have decided 
frankly to accept and champion whatever the Holy See stands for; 
and to have clung to his plan with tenacious determination. His- 
tory, Holy Scripture, human nature are investigated for arguments, 
which are put forth boldly, with the readiness of a professed 
Catholic theologian. He has no qualms, no apprehensions; he 
never draws back. Nothing, it is clear, would give him greater 
joy than “‘ Corporate Reunion,” which would leave him free to 
direct his energies towards strictly apologetic work—a depart- 
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ment in which he would assuredly rank well among living 
Catholic defenders of the faith, How he can remain outside the 
pale of the Roman Catholic Communion, while thinking as he 
does, will be a mystery to some. It is explained, we think, by 
his account of an Anglican who consulted him about applying 
for admission to the Roman Catholic Church, and received the 
answer: ‘‘ Nothing justifies secession except a profound belief 
that the salvation of your soul depends upon it.” This posi- 
tion—to a Catholic, rather incomprehensible at first-—becomes 
plainer when we reflect that a man like our author possesses 
only the principles that he has himself worked out or accepted ; 
consequently, he can perceive no obligation to become a Catho- 
lic until he has submitted to the church’s authority, and he will 
not submit to her authority until he has perceived his obligation 
to become a Catholic. By charity and sympathy, no doubt, we 
are bound to desire and pray that the grace of conversion 
should be granted to souls like this; and still, as Father Tyrrell 
has remarked, one feels tempted to wish that the reception of 
such men into the church might be delayed, in order that they 
might remain Anglicans a little longer and prepare innumerable 
conversions at some future date. 

The influence of Newman is visible throughout the pages of 
the present volume; his personal history, his ideas, his very 
style have made deep impression on the author, whose sentences, 
consciously or unconsciously and despite occasional lapses from 
clearness, display a constantly recurring tendency to frame them- 
selves like the great Cardinal’s. In arrangement of material, the 
book is delightful; everything is skilfully and conveniently dis- 
posed; nor is any page heavy or dull. The author’s modest 
and tolerant temper of mind, too, is manifested unmistakably,— 
above all in the opening pages where he outlines the scope of 
his work. 

Put in juxtaposition, the two volumes we have considered 
certainly suggest an interesting train of thought. At one end 
of the Establishment is a clergyman pleading for, nay, demand- 
ing communion with Presbyterians; at the other end his 
brother Anglican is proving that in every detail of the tradi- 
tional dispute with England, right is on the side of Rome. 
And both of these writers represent vast numbers of people be- 
longing to one or other of these two conflicting classes. In the 
one case it is a reversion, in the other a development of type. 
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Souls instinctively drawn to faith and definite dogma are beating 
their way steadily toward the centre of sound doctrine and firm 
discipline; those of the opposite sort are gathering together 
upon a platform bound to grow broader and broader until it 
is able to support all who are willing to be called religious 
men, and who yet disbelieve in the existence of a living, in- 
fallible teacher. Instead of one kind of Reunion, there are two; 
for some men rally round the dogmatic principle; others about 
the rationalistic. By every rule of logic and every principle of 
consistency, both these reunions should inevitably be accom- 
plished; and then, until faith has overcome, humanity will re- 
main divided into these two hosts, the consistent followers of 
antagonistic standards,—authority and private judgment. The 
pity is that, among those disposed to listen to a teacher, there 
should be more than a single camp. It is to gather these 
together that the Rector of Batsford has written. 

The reader will have noticed the mention of an Introduction 
by Lord Halifax. These pages are noble, spirited, and stirring. 
Like most of the Viscount’s writing, they have that ring of 
deep sincerity which prompts us to instant reverence and sym- 
pathy. It might have been supposed that Lord Halifax’s hope 
and enthusiasm were pretty well burned out ere this; but they 
still endure. He is still challenging the attention of Christen- 
dom, still pointing to its deplorable and intolerable divisions, 
still pleading for honest consideration and generous treatment 
of the problems he presents. He braves criticism from brethren 
and stranger alike when he does this; but at the same time he 
is earning the heartfelt admiration of the many who appreciate 
his singleness of purpose; and even within the church he is 
meeting with evidences of the esteem in which his ideals and his 
labors are held. 

It is wrong to suppose that because we of the household 
are in comfortable possession of the truth, Reunion is a ques- 
tion that concerns none but outsiders. Not only are we bound 
to strive for nearer approximation to the ideal set forth by = 
Christ, but a more selfish motive to labor for the unification of 
Christendom is to be found in our desire that each group of 
Christians may enjoy the fuller life possible only to the members 
of a perfect whole. Nor is it right to suppose that our attitude 
ought to be merely one of patient sympathy and of readiness to 
extend a friendly welcome to those who apply for admission to the 
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church. Any success recorded by history in the matter of Re- 
union has been due to a more active policy than this. Con- 
stant solicitude and repeated attempts to establish’ a satisfactory 
basis of negotiations in similar situations have been the chief 
glories of more than one great churchman of immortal name; 
and that others than ourselves display greater anxiety and work 
more steadily for Reunion, should be to us, independently of al! 
question of success or failure, a cause of real confusion. 

Catholics are puzzled sometimes to understand how Reunion 
can be entertained or promoted in any intelligible sense by the 
members of a church whose eternal watchword is “No Com- 
promise.” Nor could their puzzle be solved if indeed the 
success of Reunion were conditioned by the surrender of a single 
position to which the unchangeable church has ever for one 
instant stood committed. But there is no such condition laid 
down as antecedently necessary. Essentials being safe then, on 
what conditions will Christendom actually be reunited? No one 
has said; no one can say. An ideal is being sought for, and 
the conditions of attaining it have not yet been specified. 
Though the proposal is as yet but a vague one; though the out- 
look be hazy and indefined, as is often and truly charged; still, 
tet us at least display some responsive enthusiasm in the pres- 
ence of so splendid a vision as that of Christendom reunited. But 
again, let us always remember that enthusiasm is not a cover for 
compromise; for even supposing, per impossibile, that the Church 
of Rome were to concede some vital points, her concession would 
necessarily be in vain; for the instant it was made Reunion 
with Rome would lose its charm for England. Rome’s peculiar 
and unique trait as distinguished from all other claimants is pre- 
cisely her consistent and everlasting refusal to alter one iota of 
her teaching. What is expected of us; what charity and honesty 
and religious sentiment dictate, is the willingness to further recon- 
ciliation by every means that it is legitimate for a Catholic to 
employ. 

For ourselves in the Western world a more than ordinary 
interest and importance attach to the subject of England’s Re- 
union with the Holy See. Whatever Mr. Kidd’s latest book may 
prove, at least it exhibits incontestable evidence of the impression 
America’s prospects are making upon the world. Call them Anglo- 
Saxon, or what you will, the “ principles of western civilization ” 
have come to stay and to dominate. There is a reality underlying 
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such phrases as “the Americanization of the world.” Even 
were Great Britain’s influence as a world-power to diminish, never- 
theless the English-speaking races give unmistakable promise of 
playing a leading part in the future moulding of humanity. What 
then? Why, it needs no prophet to suggest that the Reunion 
of England—or even of the High-Church party—with the Holy 
See would go far toward evolving a condition of Catholicism 
possessed of “ Projected Efficiency,’—nicely adjusted, that is to 
say, to the needs and aspirations of the coming age. Were 
England Catholic again as of old, and America as Catholic as 
there is hope of making her, then we would hear no more of 
the popular calumny that our church is a thing of the past and 
built in conformity to conditions that have disappeared for ever. 
Apart from mere mass—in itself no despicable consideration— 
irresistible influence would be at the command of a Catholic 
people so undeniably dominant that even to think of refusing 
them a proportionate representation in administrative bodies 
would be a patent absurdity. 

It is the fair promise of the future, this dream of a Christen- 
dom reunited and rejuvenated, with strength renewed as the 
eagle’s. And it is almost all we have to sustain us while we 
contemplate the present distressing accumulation of numbers and 
power by the church’s enemies. What can be done to further 
the realization of the blessed vision? No one dare point out 
in detail. But this is certain: the first great need is readiness 
to concede all that principle will allow. The indefinite possibili- 
ties of adaptation, when things are viewed in this spirit, almost 
persuade us to delay and speculate on what might be done; but 
it is unsafe to wander in this maze without official guides. His- 
tory, honestly studied, however, will throw a broad and search- 
ing light over the future by reflection from events and changes 
in the past. It will even encourage us to dream of wonder- 
working developments. But before beginning to dream, there is 
another detail to be attended to, namely, the creation of an at- 
mosphere in which dreams will possess a strong likelihood of being 
reproduced by reality later on. We dare say the foremost advo- 
cates of Reunion would regard it as an amply sufficient cause 
of thanksgiving and joy if they could hear it said by one and 
all: “ We -promise that to promote Reunion we will make every 
possible concession which is not repugnant to inviolable princi- 
ples.” It is indifference, inertia, a narrow or an unwilling spirit 
VOL, LXXV.—25, 
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that must baffle and deaden attempts at reconciliation; firmness, 
consistency, loyalty to eternally sacred truth cannot reasonably, 
and will not, be judged worthy of reproach. 

Deeper than circumstantial differences are those of type and 
mental tendency. As has been noted above, it is according to 
disposition that men must finally be grouped as reunited in a 
common Catholic faith or in a common protest against it. 
With regard to the chances of effecting a Reunion between the 
Catholic and the Anglican Church, in whole or in part, we may 
say, then, that success depends less upon conclusive argumenta- 
tion about doctrinal differences than upon the disappearance of 
animosity and narrowness, in a universal reign of charity. Let 
Catholics once become such as irresistibly to induce a general 
and strong wish to believe in Rome on the part of Anglicans, 
and the issue will be secure. It is by men like Lord Halifax 
and the writer he introduces that we are encouraged to hope 
for this consummation. These champions of Reunion display 
characteristics that cannot but effect results, if reproduced to 
any noticeable extent. The lesson they teach, therefore, is the 
imperative need of more earnestness, greater sincerity, deeper 


religious sense among men. Thus, if ever, will we finally attain 
that ideal which we shall have pursued indefatigably, despite 
labor, and danger, and scorn. 
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IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 





CHAPTER X. 








A BALL, AND A CRISIS. 


LANKY little girl, with rear view notable for 
streaming golden hair, a. superfluity of pink sash, 
and slim legs wriggling in sympathy with the 
waltz-tune floating from the Raymond ball-room, 
crotiched forlornly outside in the illuminated but 
deserted grounds of Golden Gate Ranch. Simultaneously, she 
flattened her diminutive nose against the low pane commanding 
a view of the ball-room, and crushed the plump proportions of 
a pampered Skye terrier against her thin little breast. The 
gasping Skye jingled the bells of his collar, decorated by an 
immense pink bow suggesting the residue of his lady’s sash, 
and emitted spasmodic whines of canine protest; resigning him- 
self between-times to their evident futility, and imitatively press- 
































SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up.amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
fa m-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his’should wasté his youth-in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster's stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
II]. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters‘of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
s malities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the so¢ial life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and/in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
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ing his own snub nose against the glass. Through a veil of 
hair his bright eyes blinked inquisitive inquiry as to what the 
interior nonsense signified, since he and his little mistress were 
out of it? To be out of anything was, as Smudges knew, 
radically against the principles of Colonel Pearson’s younger 
daughter! By grace of an angelic face and a fiendish temper,— 
the most despotic of feminine combinations,—the motherless 
Harriet, popularly known as Harry Pearson, held her own 
against her father and her elder sister Beatrice, and tyrannized 
over the world at large. 

“Huh!” she confided to Smudges’ ear, which, tickled by 
her lips, flapped vigorously; ‘I s’pose Breezy Pearson just does 
think she’s somebody, in there in her homely old yeller dress 
with the circus-spangles onto it! It’s dirt-mean to invite just 
her, and not me and you, just ‘cause we ain’t grown up! I 
guess we’d know more to do in a ball-room than just to. be 
spoons with a New York dude, like Breezy’s Dolly Pemberton! 
There’s Mrs. Raymond with her old French Count, and her 
glass-eyed Lord; and there’s Pa Pearson behind those palms, 
smirking at Mam’selle for all he’s worth: and there’s Stephen 
Morris and that nice Joyce Josselyn, sitting out this waltz with 
Gladys Broderick! Huh! I guess /’d see myself sitting, and 
Breezy Pearson prancing round like a cow, ev’ry dance! What’s 
Mina Morris sneaking away alone for, like she didn’t want any 
one to see her, I wonder, if she ain’t after the ice-cream and 
candy? Huh! It’s dirt-mean not to invite a next-door neigh- 
bor to supper, anyways! If one of those ‘Chinamen don’t hand 
me out something before this night’s over, Smudges Pearson ’ll 
have his queue!” 

The Paradise upon which the poor little Peri gazed so 
wistfully was, indeed, a luring one, surrounded by the fair 
estate which was Raymond’s love and pride. 

For Golden Gate Ranch was no ranch in the rough, inclu- 
sive of cattle and cowboys; but a cultivated demesne facing 
the Pacific, along whose sea-front the low, spacious house 
stretched its glistening white length, like a languorous giant’s 
body. Behind it the luxuriant valley sloped bloomfully to the 
mountain foot-hills; a few miles to the north shimmered the 
blue bay of Monterey, like a vitalized sapphire crescent; while 
far out from the shore, where a buoy-bell tolled ceaselessly, 
rose the reef of Island Rock, submerged at high-tide, but the 
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goal of local pleasure-boats when it rose from the ebb-tide like 
a lion with dripping seaweed-mane, and brown body girt with 
green salt-grasses. 

The ball-room, known locally as the “Crystal Palace,” was 
the unique extension of Golden Gate Ranch,—a glass wing of 
ample dimensions which Raymond had added as an indoor- 
varden for his Eastern bride, in anticipation of California’s 
“rainy season.” But Imogen, caring for Nature not at all, 
and valuing flowers only according to the cards attached to 
them over the counters of city florists, had promptly turned 
the conservatory features out-of-doors, paved her house of glass 
with a perfect dancing-floor, designed an ornamental balcony 
for orchestral purposes, and made of Raymond's garden a con- 
ventional ball room, retaining only its central feature,—a marble 
Aphrodite, upon whose harmonious figure a’ noble fountain 
musically plashed. 

To-night the house of glass was converted into a dazzling 
fairyland.. Myriad roses blooming on a colossal lattice of fresh 
green foliage, criss-crossed glass walls and roof; while electric 
bulbs shone’ in the interstices, multiplied in reflection by the 
shimmering panes that made their effective background. The 
balcony was banked with roses and palms; and palms framed 
the room in a series of deep alcoves furnished with chairs and 
téte-a-tétes in glittering gold-and-white. -The perfumed fountain 
was filled with pink pond-lilies; and around it, in picturesque 
costumes, lounged romantic-faced Mexicans, with mandolins and 
guitars. 

An arch of clambering roses connected the vestibule of the 
ball-room with the Ranch’s veranda, which was transformed into 
a supper-room by an outer wall. of tropical plants, jewelled 
here and there by clusters of fragile orchids. Its floor was 
strewn with thick, soft rugs; its improvised roof of vines and 
foliage glowed with glittering lanterns; while candles in gilded 
candelabra centre-pieced each of the round tables, and shed, 
through shades of palest yellow, an idealizing light. A jungle 
of breeze-swayed palms at the further end of the veranda was 
filled with song-birds fluttering in a prison of gilded net. San- 
dalled Chinamen, in Oriental costumes, glided noiselessly to 
and fro. 

Raymond, released from his post of hospitable duty, strolled 
outside for a recuperative cigar. His backward glance at the 
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brilliant scene .betrayed inexpressible weariness. Even the 
characteristic Californianism of its human spectacle made up, as 
it was, of robust, vigorous, handsome men;—of_ splendidly 
raimented women of superb physical type, noble-figured and 
warmly colored ;—and of beautiful youth, spirited, dashing, and 
exuberantly joyous as Young America is, typically, only west 
of the Rocky Mountains, failed to redeem the function in its 
host’s grave eyes! For with an enthusiasm almost fanatical, 
Raymond had striven to stand for plain living and social sim- 
plicity among his Western people,—for’ rational human inter- 
course undevitalized by formal and faddish conventions,—for 
ethics of natural rather than artificial source and significance ; 
and the attitude into which his wife virtually forced him, 
socially, mocked his dearest convictions, and ‘satirized the pre- 
cepts of his life. 

“What! Harry?” he cried, attracted to his little friend’s 
peeping-place by a soft yet sharp bark from the vigilant 
Smudges. ‘‘Never tell me that you are a wall-flower! Why 
aren’t you and Smudges waltzing, inside?” 

“’Cause we ain’t invited,” cried Harry, spinning round like 
a top, in her indignation. ‘Pa Pearson let me drive over to 
see the lights, if I’d go straight back; but Pete said for me to 
‘take a snooze in the carriage, while he snooped round with 
the boys!’ Huh! I see myself ‘snoozing,’ and Pa and Breezy 
Pearson in there, having a ball, and supper, and everything!” 

“Why, you poor little waif, are you pining for supper?” 

“Woh!” assented Smudges, wagging his small tail ecstatically, 
while he squirmed for freedom to sit up and beg. To balance himself 
on his hind legs, and wave his fore-paws in the air, was Smudges’ 
ingratiating little manner of accepting welcome suggestions. 

“Come right along in with me,” cried the host, his own 
lonely heart warming to his fellow-outcasts. 

“Oh, now, Jim Raymond! Honest Injun?” 

“ Honest Injun, Harry!” 

larry opened her arms with an abruptness which gave their 
unfortunate contents a sudden somersault ; and leaping up lithely, 
treated Raymond to a rapturous hug and*kiss. Then she swooped 
down to smoothe the crumpled bow of the still dazed Smudges, 
who had stubbed his nose in his fall and was disconsolately 
licking’ it with a little red tongue, while he shook his bumped 
héad’ indignantly. Finally, turning a critical feminine éye’ upon 
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her rear sash, her frontal stockings, and her all-round frock, 
Harry adjusted them all by a general shake, and then — 
her hand in Raymond’s. 

“Now, be sure not to forget that /’m invited to stay to 
supper!” she warned him; and pulled him tewards the entrance, 
while the approving Smudges frolicked about her feet. 

Mrs. Raymond was promenading between the titled guests 
in whose honor the ball was given. They were Lord Bucking- 
ham and the Count de Castlevieux,—foreign lions of the recent 
Newport season; and at present touring America as guests of 
the Dollard Pembertons of New York and Newport, who re- 
cuperated yearly at Monterey. Imogen, who when abroad had 
been intimate with both noblemen, had recently resumed her 
social association with them; and, as Gladys’ chaperon, entered 
them in the matrimonial race for the Broderick fortune ! 

For, honoring in the letter her promise given at Carruthdale 
to join Raymond at the Ranch, his wife had dishonored it in 
the spirit by postponing its fulfilment for a month and a week, 
while she indulged in the gaieties of Newport; and this latest 
and most flagrantly unloving defection had gone to Raymond’s 
heart! Even his optimism was losing hope, his faith failing, his 
patient love wearying, at last! -As the lover retreated, the 
husband, as master and man, asserted himself. Imogen’s long 
day of freedom was ended. Raymond resolved that his wife, in 
future, should share his. Western life. 

The re-entrance of their host, as the escort of a little girl 
and a dog, challenged the attention of the surprised foreigners. 
Composedly ignoring her husband’s barbarism, Imogen would 
have swept on towards the supper-room; but that the Count de 
Castlevieux, a stately man with a proud, pale face and melan- 
choly eyes, paused with a diplomatic if not quite simple courtesy 
to champion Raymond's faux pas / 

“But le petit tableau of the ¢rés jolie little girl with her little 
dancing-dog,—it is charming, madame!”’ he protested. 

“He ain’t a dancing-dog, neither!” refuted Harry indig- 
nantly. “He’s my Smudges!” 

“ Aw, now, really, now, don’t you know?” amiably mur- 
mured Lord Buckingham, adjusting his monocle. 

The local color of the social solecism mildly interested him. 
What a story of the gilded American West to tell at his club 
in London ! 
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“Oh, Lord Buckingham,” gushed Miss Dollard Pemberton, 
who aspired to become “My Lady,”—“how this crystal place 
must remind you,—with a difference, of course,—of dear, darling 
Sydenham!” 

“ Ya-as,—no,—I really don’t know, you know,” differed his 
lordship, gently. “A fellow—aw—never goes to Sydenham!” 

“Give it up, sis!” teased her brother Dolly, escorting 
Beatrice Pearson. He was a whole-souled young American un- 
touched by Anglomania. In secret, Breezy assured herself that 
he would make a splendid Westerner! 

The orchestra was resting upon the laurels of the last waltz; 
and now the Mexicans by the fountain began an interluding 
serenade, supplementing their plaintive mandolins by impassioned 
human voices. The fountain rippled a liquid accompaniment, 
and the palms in the alcove swayed murmurously. The color 
and fragrance of legion roses, heavy upon the air,—the subdued 
glow of the electrics studding dome and walls like delicate gems, 
' —the material splendor and human beauty responsively flashing 
everywhere, enraptured Harry as Raymond led her towards the 
orchestra. 

“Oh, ain’t balls sweet?” she cried, breaking into a skip in 
her ecstasy. ‘Oh, ain’t balls lovely? I feel full of sparkles 
inside me!’’ 

“Say, boys, can’t you strike up a polka?” called Raymond, 
informally. ‘It’s the only dance of the lot I know, and this 
poor little chick wants a partner!” 

“Put me down for a dance, Miss Harry!” cried Joyce 
Josselyn, impulsively darting from Gladys’ side. 

“Me too,” seconded Stephen, though he was not a dancer. 

“And me—” 

“And me—” 

“And me—” 

Suddenly every man in the room was in the race for Harry. 
An influx of new and refreshing vitality reinvigorated the 
sybaritic atmosphere. The magnetic simplicity of happy child- 
hood vanquished mature convention, and temporarily transformed 
the formal social function into a revel of youth. 

With hearty good-will the musicians started an old-fashioned 
polka; and hipperty-hop, hipperty-hop, up and down between 
the rows of delighted spectators, the big man and the small girl, 
followed by Smudges with his wagging tail, capered jubilantly. 
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As Raymond, still dancing, circled out of the ball-room 
through the arbor, there was a laughing rush after him, which 
suddenly thronged the veranda. Both Colonel Pearson and his 
daughter hastened up with fell designs upon Harry; but Ray- . 
mond refused to surrender his supper-partner, and promenaded 
with her down to the extreme end of the veranda, to the table 
‘n the jungle where the song-birds fluttered. Here he hospitably 
ordered for her “‘ Everything there is!” and the odd little party 
made as merry, in their Arcadia, as if no social conventions existed. 

The veranda echoed with composite music. The sea-wind 
broke sibilantly against the tremulous orchids; and undertoned 
by the buoy-bell, the. sough of the waves as they deepened 
over Island Rock, was monotonously audible. Less remotely, 
gurgled the shallows of the incoming tide; and the netted birds, 
pining for the sounds of their native forests, trilled plaintive 
songs of captivity. 

Softly yet clearly, from the ball-room, echoed now the violins, 
now the mandolins; while a festal vocal chorus rose from groups 
clustering about the tables, and promenading the wide aisles between. 

Mrs. Raymond beckoned Joyce towards the Count. She 
was at her handsomest and haughtiest, and Joyce, who had ex- 
changed scarcely a word with her since her arrival in the West, 
obeyed her summons with alacrity. In his eyes, to-night, she 
was a Cleopatra, a Queen of Sheba in beauty and splendor, and 
it dazzled him to approach her. She was in plain cloth of 
gold, with a jewelled girdle; and the quiet magnificence be- 
came her marvellously. With artistic instinct she had left her 
throat and arms unornamented; but over her forehead flashed 
a diamond crescent rivalled in brilliance by her glowing eyes, 
which scintillated with pride and triumphant vanity. For once 
Imogen was happy. Her Newport season had recuperated her 
from the exnus of Carruthdale; her ball was impressing her 
foreign visitors; and best of all, she was anticipating a Conti- 
nental winter under their distinguished escort:—for she and 
Gladys were of a party forming to sail with the returning Euro- 
peans. Raymond had not yet been consulted, but that little 
omission did not trouble Imogen. She had no presentiment 
that the night would reveal her a husband with whom she must 
reckon, in future. Her pride was at its zenith, in the hour of its fall. 

“Ts he an Ac-Count or a No-Account?” democratically 
questioned Joyce of Gladys, as he rose and passed up towards 
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the Count. He did not “dearly love a lord,” and would not 
have transformed Joyce Josselyn into either nobleman, had the 
miracle been possible! His ambitions concentrated upon the 
title of A. M.—American Millionaire! 

Mrs. Raymond smiled with amusement at the ease of her 
protégé as, comparing impressions of ‘“‘God’s country” with the 
Count, Joyce somewhat startled the reserved nobleman by the 
jubilant confidence that he, at least, was “getting on in the 
West like a house afire”! The Count murmured to Mrs. Ray- 
mond that her young American was a beau gargon, and the 
legion smiling eyes of which Joyce was momentarily the cyno- 
sure corroborated the tribute. Even bluff old Colonel Pearson, 
behind a scowl of apparently savage disapproval, commended 
the talent and industry of his young associate to Mam’selle ; 
who, beautiful in mauve brocade and. white French lace, was 
indulging in a dignified flirtation with the gallant widower. 

The handsome brown eyes of the Colonel’s daughter followed 
his gaze towards Joyct. She was a Junoesque girl, splendidly 
complemental of her suitor Dolly Pemberton, who ‘was manly 
and vigorous, despite the somewhat effeminate veneer which was 
New York’s social stamp. The coquettish Breezy, who was a 
“‘ belle dame sans merci,” proceeded to play Joyce against him. 

“That Joyce Josselyn is. quite the nicest Easterner we ever 
imported,” she remarked with cruel emphasis. “ He has real 
Western go in him!” 

“Glad he has, I’m sure!”’ retorted the aggrieved Dolly, pulling 
his blond moustache. ‘‘ Staying-power would be the last straw—” 

“Dolly Pemberton! If that is not the worst joke—” 

“It’s my best earnest!” 

“Oh, if you ’re yearning to be earnest, talk to Gladys Broderick!” 

“ Buckingham and Morris are talking her to an Anglo- 
American death, already.” 

“Well, to Mina, then!” 

“Miss Morris? Haven't seen her this eve!” 

“Why, where is she? J haven’t missed her!” 

“ Thanks awfully, sweetheart!” 

“ For what?” 

“For agreeing with me that two’s company,—when you 
and I are the two! Make it a contract for life, Breezy!” 

“Well! If ¢hzs is an Eastern proposal—” 

“It is,—and likewise a Western acceptance: which makes it 
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a national engagement! Glorious little American girl, kiss hands 
under the table!” 

“O Dolly!” 

“O Breezy!” 

And thus, this one of the many love-dramas of the night went on. 


Glowing with the joy of life, the bliss of youth, the shy 
spell of young love, or its coquettish precursor, light-headed 
flirtation, the junior guests drifted back to the ball-room; even 
monster strawberries and champagne-ices failing to rival the 
attraction of the cotillion’s strains: But the guests of honor 
lingered on the veranda, for both were the don vivant type, and 
had passed the golden years of after-supper dances. The suc- 
culent novelty of native mushrooms surpassing the dimensions 
of whole broiled chickens, tempted even the stolid Briton to— 
sincere enthusiasm; while the peculiarly sweet lobster of Pacific 
waters appealed to the Count’s epicurean taste. Early venison 
and canvas-backs completed the European subjugation; and 
though experimental sips of the vintages of Raymond’s famous 
native cellar were disillusioning, the old Chateaux clarets, dry 
champagnes, Rhine-wines Berg, and Imperial Tokay which were 
the unpatriotic Imogen’s special importation, recuperated the 
foreign digestion. — 

Dismissed by his hostess, Joyce returned to Gladys,—to 
whose party he had attached himself,—with an unconscious 
sigh of relief. Under Mrs. Raymond’s spell, he was fevered 
and restless; but by Gladys’ side, he found peace. To-night 
she was transfigured by an elaborate creation of white-and- 
silver, upon which Newport had set its seal. Pearls gleamed on 
her throat and in her hair; and the fringe of white violets 
edging her-fan fluttered as fragrantly as the pulse of Spring. 
When Stephen claimed her for the ball-room, Joyce sauntered 
outside for a turn in the darkness, during which to recover 
self-poise. Life seemed to whirl about him,—a maze of beauty 
and radiance, unspeakably fascinating! Soft lights and sweet 
music,—glowing flowers and lovely womanhood,—flashing eyes 
and bright jewels,—all blended. before him. The glittering 
world of wealth, of fashion, of sumptuous function,—what a 
wonderful world to Joyce! 

It was a splendid young figure’ that was silhouetted against 
the moonlit sea-front as he strolled along manfully, pulling at 
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one of Raymond’s choicest Havanas,—his head high, his eyes 
rapt, his face flushed with exultant excitement. Three months 
of success and happiness had matured and vitalized him phe- 
nomenally. The atmosphere of prosperity had stimulated his 
development The triumphant youth, the dashing impetus of 
the West, were in his spirited pace and carriage. All that was 
most vital, most magnetic, most victorious in California, he had 
assimilated instantaneously, by force of affinity. 

As he rounded the north-eastern angle of the Ranch, the 
scamper and bark of Smudges, and a violent collision with 
Harry, who was running for dear life towards the house, some- 
what startlingly interrupted his train of thought. Steadying the 
little figure as it rebounded, he was surprised to have Harry 
nervously grasp his hand, and urge him towards the deserted 
road stretching between the Ranch and the eastern foothills. 

“Mina!” she panted. “ Mina’s running away with a man 
that talks awful funny! I just know she is, ’cause she’s got 
her cloak and hat on, and the station-buggy ’s waiting!” 

“Mina?” he cried, incredulously. ‘ Mina?” 

A sudden pang of self-reproach reminded him sharply that 
he had not given even one thought to Mina! Now he realized 
that he had not seen her in the ball-room. Why had no one 
missed her? Why had no one searched for her, he queried 
mentally, with annoyance. Surely, it was for Mam’selle and 
Stephen and Raymond to guard their erratic young relative! 
What right had he, a guest, a comparative stranger, on the 
mere suspicion of this ridiculous child, to obtrude himself upon 
a daughter of the Ranch in the moment when her unconven- 
tionality was placing her in a delicate position ? 

But Joyce’s mental arraignment was too sweeping. Mina 
had not been unmissed from the ball-room; but experience had 
accustomed Stephen to his little sister’s wilful truancy from the 
social floor; while the long-suffering Mam’selle had shaken her 
head indulgently, fancying her whimsical charge solitarily dream- 
ing her art-dreams in some secluded nook within sound of the 
strings. Gladys had thought of her as haunting the orchestra, 
to discuss the respective beauties of Cremona and Stradivarius 
with some enthusiastic violinist, or caressing the mandolin of 
one of the Mexicans, under cover of the palms. But Harry 
alone had witnessed her sudden exit from the ball-room. Harry 
alone, sleepily peering through the apertures of the jungle, as, 
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forgotten by all and deserted by even the faithful Raymond, 
she lingered on the veranda, had remarked her stealthy flight 
towards the rear of the Ranch, and been inspired to pursue 
and investigate. Verily, Raymond’s stretch of hospitality had 
entertained an angel unawares,—an angel guardian for the reck- 
less little Mina, who in love and pique and artistic passion was 
taking her life into her own childish hands! 

“You absurd little baby,” chided Joyce, realizing that he 
must make short work both of Harry and her suspicions,— 
“the idea of Miss Morris running away with any one! Why, 
that gentleman and I are simply going to give her a turn in 
the moonlight! Now, aren’t you just a poor little silly?” 

“Huh!” exclaimed Harry, in sleepily indignant disappoint- 
ment. “Go and take your moony old turn, then! I guess 
7’ve got my own carriage to go to! Silly old balls ain’t any 
fun after supper, anyways! Find Pete, Smudges! Find the 
horses, Smudges! Sic ’em,—sic ’em,—sic—c—c—”’ 

As she sped away in a huff, Joyce made up for lost time, 
and gained upon the fugitive pair before him. Just as the con- 
cealed carriage turned. a sharp corner out of the road-side 
shadows, he sprang to the horse’s head. 

“Mina!” he called imperatively, forgetting. formality in his 
excitement. ‘ Mina!” 

Her escort leaped to the ground. His caped coat flung 
open, his soft hat pushed back, disclosed a distinguished and 
handsome face and figure of foreign type. His evening-dress 
had a touch of bohemian eccentricity about it. His pallid, in- 
tense face with its dreamful dark eyes and Vandyke beard ex- 
posing a sensitive mouth, was the face of a good man, of a 
gentleman, typically of an artist; but it was likewise the face 
of an idealist, an enthusiast, an unconventional visionary. Clear- 
ly, he and Mina were as irresponsible children, heedlessly daring 
the pitfalls of life ! 

“The young Signor is the Signorina’s brother?” he ques- 
tioned. ‘I, Lanza the maestro, Lanza the impresario,—am at 
the Signor’s service!” 

Joyce understood all. 

“No, no!” cried Mina. “He is not my brother, Signor! 
He has no right to stop us! Drive on!” 

“Excuse me!” said Joyce, calmly walking around the horse 
and mounting to, Mina’s side, “if I claim the right to. represent 
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your brother at the present moment! As for you, Signor 
Lanza, you may thank your stars that Mr. Stephen Morris is 
only substituted! With him you would have a severe reckoning.” 

The perplexed Signor gestured his despair to. the stars. 

“But to the Signorina Mina do I refer it,” he cried, ex- 
citedly lifting his hat and running his hand through his hair. 
“Is it with the young Signor she will return? Is it with 
Lanza she will go? Madonna! Shall it not be for thee, then, 
stella mia, to make the choice between us?” 

“Look here, you scoundrel—” 

“ Signor !” 

“Signor Lanza is not at fault,” defended Mina, eagerly. 
“He is seeing me safely to the train, only because he found 
me determined to start alone, otherwise; and it was his own 
condition to return and notify Stephen of my destination! I go 
in secret to join his troupe, only to spare all concerned the 
pain of vain opposition! I am of legal age,-of.independent in- 
come, and am quite at liberty to choose my profession. You, 
at least, have no right to hinder me; and as for the Signor 
Lanza, he is the most honorable of men!”’ 

“Honorable men do not take advantage of innocent girlish 
folly, Mina!” 

“But the young Signor does not understand,” protested the 
maestro, gently. He stepped to Joyce’s side, and gazed at him 
appealingly with his poet-eyes. 

“Signor, the great name of Lanza is not of the operatic 
fame oniy! Of a race that has given priests to the altar, vir- 
gins to the cloisters, heroes to my Italy, as well, as great singers, 
great painters, great poets to Art, I, Lanza, come! Not of 
such come the ‘scoundrels,’ (I pardon the Signor, who spoke, 
was it not, under the natural mistake?) It is of the elopement,— 
the romance of the sentiment, of which the young Signor thinks ? 
But no, by the Bambino, no! It is to Lanza the maestro, the 
impresario alone, that the artist Signorina comes!” 

“Then just call round for Miss Morris by daylight, at the 
front door of the Ranch, will you, Signor? This backyard 
business is wholly beneath the admirable sentiments you profess !”’ 

The Signor was resentful at last. A dull, dark flush, visible 
even in the moonlight, burned on. his face; and his eyes began to 
smoulder with a wrathful light. Joyce was playing with perilous fire. 

“The Signorina-has but to say the word,’ he panted, “and 
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the young Signor gives way, or lies on the road! Is it, then, 
that thou speakest, ste//a mia?” 

‘No, no!” cried Mina, as Joyce sprang to his feet. “You 
shall not quarrel! Oh, how cruel you are to me,—both of 
you,—how cruel! I apologize for him, Signor! If you touch 
him, if you hurt him—you will—break—my—heart !” 

“Tf he hurts me?” scoffed Joyce, angrily. ‘Well, I like that!” 

But the Signor, more sensitive than the heedless Joyce to 
che emotional significance of Mina’s words, scarcely realized the 
challenge, in the shock of his surprise and disappointment. So 
Art, beautiful Art, was second, after all:—not first with his lit- 
tle genius! A blank look succeeded the passion of his face. 
He resumed in a voice of. courteous patience. 

“The young Signor infers that Lanza goes not to the front 
door?” he asked. ‘What, then, of my call on the Signora 
Delacroix who guards the Signorina at the villa? But once, at 
the Kindergarten Charité, did I see the dance of the Signorina; 
but in that hour Lanza recognized the divine gift, the genius, 
and saw in the Signorina the ideal, the dance-spirit, for the 
new Grand Opera, La Visione. Yet, repulsed by the Signora, 
did I seek the little Signorina in secret, by word or letter? 
No! But Art unites its own! From the feasts, the fashions, 
the light loves of the fashionable world, the artist appealed to 
Lanza, who responded,—sz/ But is the Signorina not sacred 
as an angel of the Madonna? Ché/ It is /a della who knows! 
To the maestro, the artist is as holy as yonder star! Yet say 
" to the guardians of the Signorina that at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, I shall answer to them! Where Lanza the one, the 
only is, does not the whole world know ?” 

The pride and purity of the man, his artistic fanaticism, the 
social irresponsibility. of his erratic genius, were unmistakable. 
In spite of his indignation, Joyce felt himself liking the Signor. 
Yet his charm but made Mina’s peril the greater. She must be 
saved, at any cost! 

“Mina,” he pleaded, with an unconscious tenderness mean- 
ing nothing to him, but everything to her,—‘ you will come back 
with me, dear? You will bid good-night, now, to the Signor?” 

He called her “Mina”! He called her “dear”! Poor little 
Mina hid her face in her hands, and sobbed softly. 

It was the Signor who gently lifted her to the ground. 
Then he raised her hand to his lips, and bowed gravely. 
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“ Mia stella,” he sighed, gazing after her sorrowfully, “it is 
the love-fate, the maiden-destiny! A woman is never an artist 
till her heart is broken! Thou wilt not be the dance-spirit of 
La Visione, but only the sfosa of the handsome young Signor- 
lover! Lanza loses an artist,—the Signor gains a woman, a 
bride, a wife! Ah! none save Lanza is faithful to Art,—Art 
the pure, the divine—” 

The desolate darkness engulfed him. 

_ “Now, little runaway,” Joyce was saying lightly, ‘‘steal back 
as you came, and rush repairs; and I’ll wait outside the ball- 
room for you. You must show yourself for a moment, you 
know, if only to refute Miss Harry!” 

But Mina’s mood was not light. She was keyed up to high 
tragedy, and Joyce’s commonplace words disappointed her. 

‘““You despise me,” she sobbed. ‘‘ You do not believe that 
it was Art,—Art only, and not the Signor at all, that tempted 
me! Then why did you force me back? I am nothing to you! 
Did you care for as much as a single dance with me? Oh, let 
me go back to the Signor!” 

He supported her trembling little form with his encircling arm. 

“Let you go back to the Signor? Not much!” he laughed. 
“Why, of course I believe you, little one! I was tempted at 
first to despise the Signor, yes; but the fact is, he isn’t all 
there, you know! These geniuses need a keeper!” 

“ Apparently—you think—/ need one!” she coquetted, re- 
luctantly releasing herself from him. 

“I certainly do, very badly! Therefore / apply for the 
vacant place! May I keep the little niche into which I have 
stumbled by happy chance to-night, Mina?” 

He meant it so innocently, so simply, so chivalrously,—desir- 
ing only to be to her a younger Stephen, a tender friend, a 
protecting confidant: happy to feel that he, even like Stephen, 
might have a little sister to cherish! 

But the impetuous Mina misunderstood him. Incredible as 
the unexpected happiness seemed, she believed that Joyce had 
proposed to her. The dazzling transformation of her face in- 
stantaneously betrayed her. Through their lingering tears, her 
eyes flashed him her soul; and face to face with its tender 
secret, much that had perplexed Joyce in the past was suddenly 
luminous to him. There was no conceit, no complacence, no 
unworthy vanity, but only a sudden sense of sacred, of almost 
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terrible responsibility in Joyce’s realization that Mina loved him! 
What was he to do with this girlish heart, which had come to 
him unsought, undesired? What did honor answer? What did 
chivalrous manhood answer? Joyce stood in dismayed silence. 

The sea-wind hissed in his ears, and the echo of the dance- 
music seemed as reverberant as peals of thunder. In truth, it 
was the sound of his own heart-beats that deafened him; for 
Joyce realized the brink upon which he trembled. Love in the 
abstract was full of subtle appeal to him,—the love of this fair 
young girl doubly alluring and tender: yet a divine instinct 
within him seemed to cry out against Mina as a light love, a 
false love, a usurper, a despoiler. His heart claimed its freedom, 
its liberty, its right of selection, with the imperativeness of his 
sex and youth! 

But Mina was smiling up at him with a burning blush, her 
eyes glowing like stars,—her lips trembling upwards as instinc- 
tively as a child’s mouth lifts for a kiss. Then her face sought 
his shoulder, rubbing its soft cheek caressingly up and down his 
coat. 

“Oh, Joyce,” she murmured, ‘do you mean—do you mean— 
Oh, what do you mean?” 

Joyce’s heart throbbed one last rebellious plea for liberty. 
To say that he meant to be her second brother, her platonic 
friend, was still open to him in honor, though it would not be 
open an instant later. Why should he risk the sacrifice of his 
heart-life, his highest love, his tenderest happiness,—perhaps 
even of his ideal career, since surely marriage must go far 
towards making or marring a man’s life,—simply because a 
romantic young girl had chosen to imagine him her hero? But 
was Mina only a romantic young girl, he wondered? Was there 
not all a woman’s depth and strength of passion in her, pre- 
cocious and intense by grace of her artistic nature? Did not 
genius imply ripe spiritual development? And what had Ray- 
mond told him of Father Martin’s miracle with her? Was a 
soul with which Father Martin had wrestled, at his mercy? 
How would dear Father Martin trust him to deal with it? 
Joyce’s selfishness and ideals were at war! 

Yet potential self-sacrifice did not lack its compensations. 
True, inopportune memories of Mrs. Raymond, of Gladys, even 
of Pearl Ripley,—one and all of the discrepant trio more con- 
genial to Joyce, though in diverse ways, than this immature, 
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unreasonable, fantastic little Mina,—flashed across his tortured 
mind. Yet Mina’s proximity appealed to him inevitably as, like 
a delicate human flower of the moonlight, she drooped within 
his reach. Her beauty, her daintiness, her impassioned little 
heart, all touched him. And even finer considerations were 
pleading eloquently in Mina’s favor! Had not this exquisite 
girl a double claim upon him, inasmuch as her kindred were his 
generous benefactors, with a lien upon his honor and service to 
which his personal dreams must yield? Unformulated, unde- 
fined as yet, Joyce’s dreams of love! He recognized only that 
they beckoned him afar from Mina. But chivalry and gratitude 
summoned him towards her! Finally, the conclusive thought 
flashed upon him, that if such an innocent, reckless, beautiful, 
imperilled little sister as Mina had been his own, he would have 
counted Stephen Morris’s life well lost in serving her happiness 
and welfare. 

The sea-wind sighed, and the distant strings sobbed plain- 
tively, as Joyce’s resolve was taken. 

“What do I mean?” he echoed. ‘‘ Why of course I mean 
—whatever you are willing I should mean, little Mina!” 

“Oh, then, you know—you know you may keep—the niche 
I never knew you wanted,—” she faltered. ‘‘O Joyce, it was 
love,—this strange ache of love—that made me wild—to do any- 
thing to numb it! I knew it in Carruthdale ;—and in Newport, 
I—I just pined for you ;—and when here at the Ranch you did 
not seem to care, I—I wrote to the Signor to come for me! I 
‘thought that the music and the dance—would kill the hurt of 
love unreturned! But now—oh, now I know why my mother 
failed Art for love! That is what I am doing for you, Joyce; 
so you must love me, love me, love me!” 

He stooped and pressed a long kiss on her hair. It was a 
caress not of passion, but of submission, of renunciation, of con- 
secration, of sacrificial tenderness,—a caress infinitely pathetic in 
its passivity and joylessness! For of all human things, young 
- love should be most vital in its bliss! : 

But Mina, in her happy ignorance and tender delusion, re- 
made her ball-toilette rapturously. Love was her secret and 
Joyce’s: he had warned her imperatively that it must be so, until 
he could speak to Mr. Raymond and her brother; but the spell 
of its glory was no less upon her! It was Mina’s golden hour. 

The Pemberton party were just departing. They had de- 
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clined the hospitality of the Ranch, the novelty of a drive 
through the beautiful Californian country as the late moonlight 
merged in early dawn, appealing to the foreigners. Dolly the 
happy had disappeared outside for a strictly private ceremony 
which included Breezy. Mrs. Raymond, indiscreet in the pride 
of her triumph, had followed her guests to chat vivaciously and 
audibly of her European intentions. Just as Joyce re-entered the 
ball-room vestibule, Raymond was initiating his marital assertion. 
His unexpected words fell upon all concerned like bolts from a 
cloudless heaven. 

“Though duly reluctant to differ from my wife,’’ he said, 
stepping forward resolutely, “I regret, Count, that the ladies 
will be compelled to defer their anticipated voyage. In the 
spring / may run across the pond with my wife and ward; but 
our common interests are bound to keep us in America this 
winter !” 

The Count de Castlevieux bowed profoundly, with a mur- 
mur of conventional regrets. 

“One counts too much upon the amiability of these Ameri- 
cans!” he muttered, later, to his friendly rival. ‘After all,— 
Monsieur le mari,—il est la!” 

“ By Jove, ya—as, you know! Very much—aw—there! But 
—where are we?” inquired his lordship, forlornly. 

Mrs. Raymond, low-voiced but menacing, turned resentfully 
upon her husband. 

“Tf marriage becomes a fetter,” she warned him, “there is 
always—divorce ! ” 

“Till death us do part, Imogen!” he refuted, gravely. 

“Oh, cousin Raymond,” interrupted Mina, ecstatically danc- 
ing in, in a delirium of love and happiness,—“ isn’t this a dear, 
lovely, beautiful, perfect ball? Isn’t it, dear old Jim? Isn’t it?” 

A sudden chill and shadow as of tragic presentment over- 
whelmed Joyce, as he watched her little hand steal into 
Raymond’s, 

“ Until death us do part!” 

What had young love in common with mournful death, that 
Mina,—happy little Mina in her golden hour,—should have 
rushed in upon the haunting prophecy ? 

The star of the ball had set in darkness for Joyce :—the 
common ending of gloria mundi / 

‘(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MR. HENRY HARLAND’S NOVELS. 


BY REV. JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


wNNUMERABLE are the ways by which souls 

have journeyed to the Catholic Church. The 

stories of converts, although all ending with the 

same sentence, tell us how differently, how unex- 

pectedly oftentimes, the truth seized upon them, 

and how they achieved the courage to follow it. An interest- 

ing and manifold evidence of this is found in a recent compila- 

tion, Roads to Rome. Just lately we have heard that some who 

are now Catholics, were first led to think well of the church by 

the reading of Mr. Henry Harland’s Zhe Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. 

This work has won great popularity among the American peo- 

ple. Eighty-five thousand copies have been sold; and it justly 
deserves the welcome it has received. 

The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box is one of the most delightful 
books offered to the public for many years past. Within its 
covers a love-story of Italy, with a good and kind cardinal 
playing an important ré/e, is presented with a rare artistic skill 
and a delicate finesse that charmed every one of its readers. 
The teachings and the practices of the Catholic Church were 
often touched upon throughout the work. They were treated 
intelligently and sympathetically. There was no evident pur- 
pose to expose them dogmatically or lead others to accept 
them. But their very presentation in this natural and artistic 
way gave them a share in the attractiveness of the whole work. 
The reader could not but see how they affected, directed, and 
exalted the prominent characters of the story, and thus be led, 
almost unconsciously, first to admire. them and afterwards to 
seek a wider knowledge concerning them. So it was not a 
surprise to learn that the volume had led some into the Catholic 
Church. 

The charm of Mr. Harland’s pen has again been exercised 
in his latest production, Zhe Lady Paramount.* In general 
lines it is much similar to Zhe Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. The 
scene opens in Italy, but we are transported almost immediately 
* The Lady Paramount. By Henry Harland. New York: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
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to England, and then back again to the isle of Sampaolo. 
The heroine, the Countess of Sampaolo, is a girl of Italy, 
very beautiful of course, well educated, and quite self-willed. 
Believing that she has not a true title to her name or her 
property, she determines to seek the rightful heir, her cousin, 
Anthony Craford, who lives in England. Chaperoned by a 
Miss Sandus, and under an assumed name, she travels there 
and rents a house upon Craford’s estate. Craford also is young 
and unmarried. He meets with his fair tenant and love is born 
at once. But playfully the heroine tells him that he should be 
true to his country, marry the Countess of Sampaolo, and per- 
petuate his historic family. When he avows that he will have 
her or nobody, she exacts a promise from him to journey to 
Sampaolo, see the countess, and learn of the possible riches 
that may be his. If, in spite of all these, he remains faithful to 
her, then she will marry him. The comedy is carried out well. 
She journeys secretly to the castle of Sampaolo. He goes also, 
according to his promise, and rejects the offer of marriage from 
the countess, made seriously by her deceived guardian. When 
he visits her, he finds that the countess and his loved one are 
the very same person, and “all’s well that ends well.” Another 
important character in the book is the very talkative, always 
optimistic, and at times philosophical Adrian, “‘ rather a fat man, 
to avow the worst at once, but, for the rest, distinctly a pleas- 
ant looking; with a smiling, round, pink face, smooth shaven, 
and a noticeable pair of big and bright blue eyes.” 

It will be seen that there is no intricate plot to the story. 
In truth, after reading the first few pages we know with cer- 
tainty how it will end. But without the distraction of plot, the 
reader’s mind is free to enjoy the pointed conversations, the 
idyllic descriptions of scenery, the varied plays of the human 
emotions. From the stand-point of artistic writing Mr. Har- 
land’s work leaves little to be desired. The attracting power 
of it lies in the graceful, poetic quality of the writing, the inno- 
cent charm of the characters, and their bright, interesting con- 
versations. The common, trivial incident, the play of the birds, 
the beauty of nature’s song, the change of weather, the per- 
plexities of a lover, are all clothed by Mr. Harland with an in- 
teresting importance. His work above all else is throughout 
clean, wholesome, and elevating. It has its moral, though that 
is not put down in black and white. 


. 
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The popularity of these volumes is a most- welcome and 
promising sign, among many of ominous portent. It proves 
that there is a widespread desire and liking for wholesome 
books. The reading world has been and is still being flooded 
with novels that are of no value in the way of inspiring healthy 
thought or laudable ambition. Many of them have been and are 
but the unholy allies of the Master of evil and impurity. 

The problem novel that would clothe sin with a garment 
of attractiveness; the novel of emancipation that would mock at 
the sanctity of the marriage tie; the realistic novel that picks 
out with skilful hand the refuse and the vices of human kind 
and exposes them for no other purpose than to feed the mor- 
bid curiosity of readers; the non-committal novel that is un- 
moral, that takes the backbone out of the human will and leaves 
it the victim of circumstance,—all these have had and are hav- 
ing their day. We cannot but pray that they will cease to be. 

Meanwhile the works of Mr. Harland should be a cause of 
congratulation, not only to himself but to us also who look for 
the further moral progress of our countrymen. They give a 
final answer to the objection, that to know the best “style” of 
the day one must read the writings of those who have prosti- 
tuted that style to dress up immorality. But Mr. Harland has 
a double claim to our gratitude. All the leading characters of 
his latest book are good practical Catholics. What a blessing 
that is in our day when, for the most part, priests and sisters 
are grotesquely written up. 

Oftentimes non-Catholics are under the impression that 
Catholics cannot live and act as human beings if they are true 
to the teachings of their faith. It is because that faith is un- 
known, and is mysterious to them. “ Mystery, like the shadow- 
less night, exaggerates for them every object that it touches.” 
To them there is ever something hidden and beyond in the life 
of a Catholic. They will scrutinize him when he refuses meat 
on a Friday. They will commiserate the young man who enters 
the priesthood, or the girl who “immures” herself in a con- 
vent. They think the whole economy of the Catholic teaching 
is unnatural. Perhaps this is so because they cherish a rem- 
nant of the old doctrine of total depravity. They forget that 
the truly natural is also' good; that, as St. Augustine said, the 
supernatural is built upon it, and is its divine perfection. 
Catholic faith and practice can and do enter into the ‘lives of 
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men in a manner becoming their nature, and thus enable those 
lives to run smoother and happier in this world as well as in 
the next. The subject need suffer no unnatural straining or 
effort or show himself queerly out of harmony with that humanity 
in which we all share. Mr. Harland is most successful in bring- 
ing that truth home in a happy way to his readers. His charac- 
ters are natural and also Catholic. They are not strange or in- 
human. They possess something more than the mere natural 
man because they have the supernaturalizing power, the divine 
comfort .of their Catholic faith. The reader cannot but see that 
that faith is the very soul of the book. He will learn its power 
and its beauty, and if he has it not himself, will be led to fill 
the void in his heart which that knowledge must create. Mr. 
Harland does not write his latest work for that purpose. He is 
creating a love story, and never loses sight of the object of his 
creation. But love with true Catholics is a thing of God, and 
their faith cannot but enter in and direct it. Nor can Mr. 
Harland refrain from expressing that truth. His art would be 
incomplete and false if he failed to do so. He shows how it 
created a higher and sweeter harmony in the lives of his hero 
and heroine; how it blended with the chords of nature and 
perfected them. The true glimpses that he thus gives of the 
power of the Catholic faith cannot but open up a wider vista to 
eyes that formerly would have blinked at the light of dawn. 

Moreover, other passages in his work show how the soul, 
through its Catholic faith, may mount to higher and sublimer 
things than human eye hath seen or ear heard. That intimate, 
spiritual bond of communion by which, through the perpetual 
life of Christ upon earth and his enduring sacrifice, all are knit 
together in holy love, made one in the mystical body of Christ, 
one in charity, one in aim and aspiration, common children of 
the One Father, is:laid in some measure before the readers of 
Mr. Harland’s book. 

Thus does he write of the love of man and woman in union 
with the love of Christ: ‘The Mass was said by an old 
Capuchin, Father David. It was served by Adrian. You know 
‘the hidden and unutterable sweetness of the Mass.’ For 
Anthony, kneeling there with Susanna, the sweetness of the 
Mass was strangely intensified. He followed with devout atten- 
tion the Act that was being consummated there; the emotion 
of her presence merged with and became part of the emotion of 
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the Mass. They were offering the Holy Sacrifice side by side; 
they were offering it together, they were sharing the Sacred 
Mystery. It seemed to him that by this they were drawn close 
to each other, and placed in a new relation, a relation that was 
far beyond the mere acquaintanceship of yesterday, that in a 
very special and beautiful way was intimate. The priest crossed 
the sanctuary, and they stood together for the Gospel; the bell 
was rung, and together they bowed their heads for the Elevation. 
They knelt side by side in body; but in spirit was it not more 
than this? In spirit, for a time, were they not absolutely at 
one ?—united, commingled, in the awe and the wonder, the 
worship and the love, of the Presence that had come, that was 
filling the dim and silent little chapel with a light eyes were not 
needed to see, with a music ears were not needed to hear, that 
had transformed the poor little altar into a painless Calvary, 
whence were diffused all peace, all grace, all benediction. 
They knelt side by side, adoring together, breathing together 
the air that was now in very deed the air of Heaven. And it 
seemed to Anthony as if the Presence smiled upon them, and 
sanctioned and sanctified the thing that was in his heart. 

“* Domine, non sum dignus,’ solemnly rose the voice of the 
priest. ‘Domine, non sum dignus.’ . . . It was the supreme 
moment. They went forward and, side by side, knelt at the 
rail of the sanctuary.” 

We are also told in this exquisite book the story, from Alban 
Butler, of St. Guy Valdescus of the Thorn. Again, we hear this 
thoughtful word on the thoughtlessness of men: ‘Oh, the 
strange tale of Man! Conceived in sin, brought forth in pain, 
to live and amuse himself in an impenetrable environment of 
mystery—in an impenetrable fog. And never to see, of all 
things, his own face. To see the telescopic stars and the 
microscopic microbes, yet never to see his own face.” How close 
is this to the words of the “Imitation”: ‘This is the highest 
science and the most profitable lesson, truly to know ourselves.” 

Another choice passage is a veritable prose poem on the 
- Annunciation. It will explain why Catholics often repeat the 
“‘Hail Mary”: 

“What would we have heard (there)? What did our 
Blessed Lady herself hear? Look! It was the spring-time and 
it was the end of the day. And she sat in her garden. And 
God sent His Angel to announce the ‘great thing’ to her. But 
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she must not be frightened. She so dear to God, the little 
maid of fifteen, all wonder and shyness and innocence, she must 
not be frightened. She sat in her garden among the lilies. 
Birds were singing round her, the breeze was whispering lightly 
in the palm-trees; near by a brook was plashing; from the village 
came the rumor of many voices. All the pleasant, familiar 
sounds of nature and of life were in the air. She sat there, 
thinking her white thoughts, dreaming her holy day-dreams. 
And, half as if it were a day. dream, she saw an Angel come 
and kneel before her. But she was not frightened—for it was 
like a day dream—and the Angel’s face was so beautiful and so 
tender and so reverent, she could not have been frightened, even 
if it had seemed wholly real. He knelt before her, and his lips 
moved, but as in a dream, silently. All the familiar music of 
the world went on—the bird-songs, the whisper of the wind, the 
babble of the brook, the rumor of the village. They all went on 
—there was no pause, no hush, no change—nothing to startle 
her—only, somehow, they seemed all to draw together, to 
become a single sound. All the sounds of earth and heaven, 
the homely, familiar sounds of earth, but the choiring of the 
stars too, all the sounds of the universe, at that moment, as the 
Angel knelt before her, drew together into a single sound. And 
‘Hail’ it said; ‘ Hail, Mary, full of grace!’” 

These passages are strong and beautiful in themselves, but to 
know their full power one must read them in connection with 
the entire book. When the love of both hero and heroine at 
last is plighted, they go to consecrate and offer it to the God 
of all blessings. 

“When you were here the other day, ‘as a mere visitor,’”’ she 
said, ‘“‘I suppose they didn’t show you the chapel, did they?” 

“No,” said Anthony. 

“They don’t show it to mere visitors,” she went on. ‘But 
come with me now, and you shall see it. Father Angelo is 
going to give Benediction. That is what the bell is ringing for. 
She led the way towards the palace. Then they went in to 
Benediction.” : 
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THE AMAZING “CHURCH.” 


BY W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 


HE Episcopalian body—the Anglicanism of the 
United States—has tried to agree at its Con- 
vention in San Francisco, and has failed again. 
And so each member returns to practise his 
own religion, and to declare to you that his 
opinion is the teaching of this church. 

“T wish I could live up to its teaching,” says one who will 
not listen to the One Voice. And yet that person knows many 
Episcopalian clergymen, and knows that these his friends, taken 
together, could not agree about the meaning of any Creed of 
Christendom. Well may Loss and Gain pose the question as, 
“What is the Faith of the Church of England?” 

The last two appointments by Lord Salisbury to bishops’ 
sees are of Dr. Moule, an extreme Low Churchman, to Durham, 
and of Canon Gore, an extreme High Churchman of a sort, to 
Worcester, where he succeeds Dr. Perowne, who scoffed at the 
notion that the Reformation Church had priests in the sense of 
his predecessors of days pre-Reformation. 

The two new bishops have been bold controversialists, and 
have spoken out in tones all may hear, that there is no such 
thing as ¢he teaching of their church. For if they cannot de- 
cide, how am I to know? A book, a document, a law, and 
no expounder, are nothing; do not common sense and reason 
agree in so declaring ? 

Is there to be a branch theory for Northern England, Dur- 
ham branch, and Southern England, Worcester? It would be 
less outrageous than the branch theory which makes you change 
the true church between Dover and Calais; for Durham cannot 
be reached from Worcester in an hour and a half. 

Oh, but a Church Times exclaims: “ An individual bishop’s 
opinion does not bind.” And these are would-be Catholics! 
What would St. John, St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Athanasius, 
those great bishop defenders of faith, say to such a word? 
What does common sense say, as well as the Holy See, but sim- 
ply that the body that makes no protest thereby makes known 
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she cares nothing about what in these matters her representa- 
tives teach ? 

Dr. Liddon wrote very differently; as if indeed this seem- 
ing trifling caused him anxious thought and pain: 

“We of the English Church are unable to assert before 
Christendom that we practically hold even serious doctrinal dif- 
ferences to be a bar to religious communion. We co-operate 
with those who deny that. which we deem true, or assert that 
which we deem false” (1874). 

And Dr. Pusey goes as far as to say that— 

“Every matter of faith is openly denied [in the Church of 
England]. The being of Almighty God is denied by his crea- 
tures, and doctrines which are the centre of the Christian faith, 
such as the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord, are claimed to be 
open questions” (1880). 

Dr. Pusey and Dr. Manning met, with others, when the 
state said that baptismal regeneration might or might not be 
held in the Established Church (c. 1850). If the Church of 
England said nothing, expressed no faith, did not protest, then, 
declared all those present, this church will forfeit her position 
of being any guardian of faith. Strange, this trying to lash 
that body into supernatural life! Of course, it said nothing, 
protested not, made no act of faith, Dr. Manning and half 
those present reached the clear air, and stood in freedom on 
the rock of the church of their baptism, untroubled further by 
the foggy atmosphere and turbid waters, in which other good 
souls continued to flounder and wander. 

And fifty years later, here are some saying, “Oh, wait 
awhile; the truth—my truth—will be accepted.” Meantime we 
live and die. And the strange institution still plays with souls. 
Or rather, it is the pious souls who play with it, and try to 
give it, not its own human more or less useful life, but an in- 
stinct.to declare God’s truth. No wonder a work of man gets 
confused, being asked to be what it knows naught of. 

Natural life is full of difficulties; supernatural also. .We see 
through a glass darkly. But to say of what you do see that 
the contradictory is true and the affirmation also, or that a body 
tolerating both teaches either, or that an acceptance of both 
with equal cheerfulness, and a daily permission to declare both, 
means that you are the guardian of one, this is a difficulty of 
another sort. It is the denial of reason, unless it be honestly met. 


. 
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Those who keep on saying, The Church of England will 
teach something some time, and so we are justified in clinging 


to her, 


“just fall,” Cardinal Manning could not help noting, 


“into a confirmed habit of babbling.” 


Think what it is that you 


are. speaking of, may we not 


respectfully and humbly say to those “ Ritualists” who hold 


Catholic doctrine. 


Indeed, ‘“ God, God forgive us all,” should 


be their cry and ours, if we do think. 

But picture one openly teaching God’s doctrine of the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar—Adoremus in eternum—and then saying, 
“T am in communion with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Arch- 
bishop Arundel in 1414, and with the Archbishop of Canterbury 


of to-day ! 


The Catholic. 


“The sayth and determina- 
tion of Holy Church touch- 
ing the blissful Sacrament of 
the Altar is this: That after 
the sacramental words be said 
by a priest in his Mass the 
material bread that was before 
is turned into Christ’s very 
Body, and the material wine 
that was before is turned into 
Christ’s very Blood, so that 
there remaineth no material 
bread nor material wine, the 
which were there before the 
saying of the _ sacramental 
words.” 


So much for the two. 


Here are their words: 


The Protestant. 


“There is not a word in the 

New Testament which can be 
wrested in support of the 
doctrine of the conversion of 
the substance of bread into the 
body of our Lord, or of the 
wine into His blood. . 
The Church of England has 
condemned the teaching—con- 
demned it as unscriptural and 
inconsistent with the very na- 
ture of a sacrament.” 


But what a plain Protestant cannot see—or a plain Catholic 
—is how those two archbishops can both be binding, as an 


Anglican arguing for 


“continuity ” 


must imply, or how their 


two churches (pre-Reformation and post-Reformation) can be the 


same church. 


Whatever may be the sense of these things, that is surely 


non-sense. 


“T am heartsick and weary of having part or lot with the 
inheritance of those bold, bad men the Reformers, and of dwell- 


ing in the tents of the English Establishment.” 


So says a 


philanthropic, unself-seeking Ritualist. 
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So far the heart. 

And an American Ritualist, the Rev. Henry Percival, judges 
up to this point with a clear head: 

“We cannot see any reason why the practice of the Church 
of England and of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the last 
three hundred years should be decisive of anything. ‘ 

“T do not know what the traditional teaching of Angli- 
canism is. 

“ Anglican writers of the last four hundred years—the foes 
of Rome and Eastern Christianity, and the friends of Continen- 
tal Protestantism, . . . must be read with the greatest cau- 
tion, as their surroundings and sympathies were so adverse to 
the plain statement of truth.” 

And for the hearts of mourners, softened, and ready to listen 
to the truth, hear heresy, as inhuman as impious: 

“Let us not, therefore, dream either of purgatory or of 
prayer for the souls of them that be dead.” 

That is in the Anglican Homilies, which are approved by 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 

But the Anglican Mr. Percival goes on: 

“Such is the doctrine of the Book of Homilies. The greater 
part of this Homily (as also of several others of the Homilies) 
is erroneous, ignorant, and subversive of the truth.” 

Yet the Article (which Mr. Percival subscribed, did he not ?) 
declares the Homily to contain pious and salutary doctrine 
which ought to be read out loud so as to be heard by the 
people. 

Mr. Percival concludes: 

“The doctrine of this Homily then, being proved not to be 
the doctrine of the Latin or Greek Church to-day, nor of the 
Church of the Early Ages, cannot be true, and hence”—oh the 
power of a preconceived opinion !—“ cannot be the doctrine of the 
Church of England” ! 

And why in the name of reason, if the Church of England’s 
opinions are not decisive of anything, should the opinions be so 
comforting of one Church of England man, Canon Gore, about 
whom Mr. Percival is delighted ? 

Why should one be comforted to hear some other Canter- 
bury magnate tell the truth, if another had told the untruth, 
and his church be just as content? 

It is truly amazing. 


. 
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1,—Professor Ladd has won widespread fame in the philo- 
sophical world, and his latest volume* is certain of a hearty 
welcome and, let us trust, a more effective reception than he 
anticipates. It may happily be said of Professor Ladd that his 
work is always constructive and elevating. The intreduction of 
the present volume deals with the sphere and the problems of 
ethics and the conception of the Good. The body of the trea- 
tise is divided into three parts. Under the title of ‘‘ The Moral 
Self’? comes an analysis of moral consciousness, of the ethical 
judgment, and of moral freedom. The second part is devoted 
to the virtuous life, the classification of the virtues, the notions 
of duty and moral law and casuistry.. The last part deals with 
ultimate questions: different systems; the relation of morality 
and religion, the basis of morality. 

The first two parts are rather empirical and historical studies, 
but they are also in great measure speculative. Professor Ladd 
has carried his Idealism into the ethical field; and indeed his 
present volume, in many of its postulates, is founded on his 
former works, particularly his Psychology and his Philosophy of 
Knowledge. Professor Ladd starts with the truth that all con- 
duct is the doing of a moral Self. Ethics regards the total life 
of man inasmuch as it is under the control of the will and con- 
sciously directed to a worthy end. The standard, with Professor 
Ladd, “‘ which sets the worthy end and which becomes a man- 


* Philosophy of Conduct. By George Trumbull Ladd. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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date to its own progressive realization, is the Ideal of a perfect 
Self, existing in social relations with other selves.” Conduct, 
“of its very nature and essence,” must regard social relations. 
Yet it is fundamentally personal; ‘‘the harmony at which all 
virtuous conduct aims may be expressed not simply as an ad- 
justment of the individual self to society, but as an adjustment 
which goes on within the individual self.” -From the notion of 
the Ideal Self spring the notions of obligation, of virtues, their 
classification and their unity, and by a faithful adherence to it a 
man is worthy to be termed “ good.” 

There is much weakness and incompleteness to all this owing 
to the lack of a sure foundation. The reader turns for help to 
the discussion of the ultimate questions. Professor Ladd there 
presents a most telling refutation of Utilitarianism and of Legal- 
ism, and then adopts his own system of Idealism. Left by it- 
self, that system would be open to as many and as grave 
objections as are the systems which the author rejects. Professor 
Ladd evidently sees the absurdity of thus leaving it helpless; 
for in answer to the question: ‘‘Can the mind frame a rational 
system of ethics without admitting the Divine Being so conceived 
of as to be the Source, the final Sanctioner, and the Guarantor 
of morality among men?” he answers ‘‘Most emphatically, 
No.” 

The statement of that truth by Professor Ladd is a hopeful 
and cheering sign, at a time when evolutionary and agnostic 
ethics have wrought such harm in the philosophy and in the 
conduct of men. One cannot but wish that Professor Ladd had 
taken that truth as the foundation of his whole system and 
built upon it logically. It would have enabled him to write 
more clearly about the virtues, more satisfactorily concerning 
conscience; enabled him to understand the synthetic work of 
Thomas Aquinas, and saved him from what seems an evident 
contradiction when he writes that “religion is not the sole 
ground, nor does it afford the only sanctions of morality.” If 
Professor Ladd refers here to proximate sanctions, he is free 
from the charge; yet he is discussing ultimate problems. The 
work is most valuable in that it recognizes that ethics without 
God, morality without religion, obedience to some great impersonal 
It, are absurdities. Though somewhat diffuse, it will more than 
repay a careful study by every student of moral philoso- 
phy. 


(aes ees 
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2.—Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, has for 
many years past done generous and energetic work for the 
poor and the laboring classes. Her present volume* contains 
some twelve lectures delivered at various colleges and university- 
extension centres. The lectures are of interest to students of 
sociology, and in general to all who have an interest in the 
betterment of the poor. Among the subjects are: ‘ Charitable 
Effort,” “‘ Household Adjustment,” “ Educational Methods,” and 
“ Political Reform.” Upon such living questions we are glad 
to have the views of one such as Miss Jane Addams, who can 
speak directly from personal experience. The author, however, 
does not limit herself to relating incidents or suggesting ques- 
tions. She attempts to find a solution of the various social 
problems presented, by a theory of “democracy.” Democracy 
is the recognition of every one’s place and value in human 
society ; his conscious share and individual importance in . the 
world’s work and well-being. From that mutual recognition and 
that self-consciousness will come “peace and freedom.” This 
theory forms the basis of the author’s “social ethics,” which 
are largely evolutionary. It is not original with Miss Addams, 
nor has she led it further out of the land of dreams into that 
of reality. In its exposition the author is led into many 
fallacies. The individual has rights of which society may not 
deprive him; the family has claims which are anterior and 
superior to all social claims, and the knowledge of one’s power 
may lead to discontent as well as to peace. Moreover, while 
a man may rightly use the knowledge of others in forming his 
conscience, that conscience in its last analysis is not the slave 
of such knowledge and the individual should follow it, even 
were all other men opposed. 

The author’s recital of the needs of the poor and some of 
her studies in the way of reform are interesting and suggestive. 
Miss Addams writes that she has made no attempt to arrive at 
conclusions, and her book would not lose a great deal of its 
value were it confined to her instructive experiences. 


3 —In the prologue of Miss Johnston’s latest story ¢ a picture 
is presented to us of a body of Virginians travelling to the 
West. They pass a settler’s cabin in the woods. There one of 
the Virginian gentlemen is attracted by a young girl. After- 


* Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Addams. , 
+ Audrey. By Mary Johnston. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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wards he leaves his companions on the march, returns to the 
cabin, and finds the whole family massacred save the little 
Audrey, the girl who had attracted him. He brings her 
home, promising to be her guardian, and has her settled with a 
rather disreputable and profligate clergyman. Her guardian 
travels to Europe, and upon his return has forgotten all about 
his ward of the woods. She, on the contrary, has ever cherished 
his memory in a grateful way, as one who was her earthly 
providence. He again makes her acquaintance, and is interested 
and amused by her. Audrey worships him with an ideal af- 
fection; but at most her worship meets with only a wavering 
love in return. The winds of scandal spread rumors about their 
relations. The climax is reached when he brings her, the wild 
protégée of the woods, to the select Virginian society at the 
governor's ball. Audrey awakens to a sense of her position, and 
finds that she has adored only an ideal. She runs away from 
the settlement, returns and is taken up by a good-natured actor 
and actress. She gives evidence of unusual histrionic abilities, the 
echoes of which reach even to the wits of London. Then 
Haward finds that he loves her. Without real affection, she 
finally gives her consent to the marriage. The night before the 
ceremony she is to give a final performance. During it she 
sees a French half-breed who had long pursued her as a lover, 
and who hates with a hate that dieth not the Virginian, Haward. 
Suddenly Audrey stops in the middle of a scene, for she sees 
the half-breed approaching her lover. She rushes down to stay 
his hand and receives the knife in her bosom. 

Miss Johnston in this present volume has done far more 
creditable work than was evidenced in her Zo Have and to Hold. 
There is a unity here that her former work did not possess. Some 
of the descriptions are of exceptional power and beauty. The 
efforts to bring in crowded passages on colonial times are at 
times too evident. The fitness of the ending will, of course, be 
disputed; but no one can deny that Audrey is an excellent con- 
tribution to American literature. 


4,.—At the birth of his Dooley dialogues Mr. Dunne set a 
pace for wit and humor that was difficult to live up to, particu- 
larly when the pleased public constantly cried for more. There 
was danger that, like so many others, Mr. Dunne would grow stale 
and uninteresting. But, to our joy, his spontaneity continues 
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still fresh and attractive, as is evidenced by his latest book.* 
After the manner of his other works, it is a collection of hu- 
morous satires on various political and social topics of the day 
The “opinions” are as bright and interesting as ever. Mr. 
Dooley’s wit has not lost its edge, and his concluding words are 
still terse and pointed. And Mr. Henessy always artfully intro- 
duces the subject. The best praise that we can give Mr. Dunne’s 
work is to say that, besides its laughing humor, it abounds with 
examples of a serious, practical philosophy that give the whole 
permanent value and place its author in the front rank of Ameri- 
can writers. Mr. Dunne knows well the weaknesses and the 
failings of human kind. He never hesitates to point out the 
shortcomings of both parties to the dispute, or show the ridicu- 
lous aspect in many cases of the unstable popular verdict. Now 
and again, by the dash of his pen, he anticipates the statesman 
and the sober thinker. May he long continue to amuse and to 
instruct us! 


5.—Our modern scientific text-books are becoming remarka- 
ble for their simplicity and attractiveness. They entertain while 
they teach. Professor Dryer’s new Physical Geography f is no 
exception to this rule. It contains an unusually large number 
of illustrations, maps, and diagrams. There are complete appen- 
dices, and a splendid list of reference books on the subject. 

In one point do we emphatically disagree with Professor 
Dryer, and that is in the chapter on the ‘‘ Geography of Man” 
where he says, “There is no reason to doubt that man, like 
other animals, has descended from animals who were unlike himself.” 

Although Professor Dryer may see no reason to doubt that 
statement, many scientific men do so for grave reasons, and put 
forth the theory only as a good working hypothesis. As a proof 
that the statement is not unchallenged by scientific men, we 
have only to mention the names of De Quatrefages and Dr. 
Russel Wallace. 

The intellectual nature of man, with its manifestations of re- 
ligious and moral appreciation, goes against the theory that rea- 
son is but a development of brute consciousness. 

We suggest that Professor Dryer amend the next edition so 
that it read less dogmatic and more scientific. 


* Mr. Dooley'’s Opinims. By F. P. Dunne. New York: R. H. Russel. 

t Lessons in Physical Geography. By Charles R. Dryer, M.A., F.G.S.A., Professor of 
Geography, Indiana State Normal School. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 
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6.—The growing class of Americans engaged in the acquisi- 
tion of the now indispensable Spanish language should direct 
their attention toward two little volumes* now on the market. 
Lectura y Conversacién is a very small book well adapted for 
conversational training, and containing elementary instruction on 
the fundamentals of Spanish grammar, together with reading 
lessons so arranged as to familiarize the beginner with short and 
simple passages from some of the best Spanish authors, includ- 
ing Lope de Vega and Calderén. Spanish Simplified is a larger 
and more pretentious volume which contains, together with con- 
cise instruction in the principles of the language, a great many 
examples and exercises. It should suffice to give a fair acquain- 
tance with the grammatical forms and to enable the reader to 
read correctly and fluently, though of course within a limited 
vocabulary. The system of exercises is so arranged as to facili- 
tate use in private study. 


7.—Acting in accordance with the expressed wish of the 
London Diocesan Conference of 1901, the Bishop of London 
issued a letter last December calling together a conference + at 
Fulham Palace to discuss matters connected with the teaching 
of the Anglican Church. The meeting was the second of its 
kind, the first having occurred in October, 1900, at the instance 
of the late Bishop Creighton. At the first conference the sub- 
ject of discussion had been the Doctrine of Holy Communion 
and its Expression in Ritual; and the conclusion of the. confer- 
ence practically amounted to a thorough disagreement on all 
vital points. The subject for discussion at the second confer- 
ence was Confession and Absolution; the jersonnel of the con- 
ference was arranged with a view to an adequate representation 
of all schools of thought in the Anglican Church; and the 
points on which general agreement was attained were: Ist. 
“That our Lord’s words in St. John’s Gospel, ‘ Whosesoever 
sins ye remit,’ etc., are not to be regarded as addressed only 
to the Apostles or the clergy, but as a commission to the whole 
church, and as conveying a summary of the message with which 

* Lectura y Conversacién. A New and Progressive Spanish Method. By T. Siloa and A. 


Fourcaut. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company.— Spanish 
Simplified. By Augustin Knoflach. New York: University Publishing Company. 


t Confession and Absolution: Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace on December 
go and 31, 1901, and January 1, 1902.’ Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., Chairman of the 
Conference. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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it is charged”; and 2d. ‘That our other formularies permitted 
such confession and absolution in certain circumstances.” 

The significance of such a conclusion can be estimated pro- 
perly only when we remember that it was attained after a full 
and free discussion carried on in the absence of the Bishop, 
and shared in by all classes of Churchmen—Low, like Canon 
Aitken and Principal Drury; High, like Lord Halifax and Rev. 
R. M. Benson of Cowley; and scattered representatives, such 
as Dean Strong, Professor Moberly, Dr. Wace, Canon Body, 
and Mr. Smith, Chancellor of the diocese of Manchester. 

_ The minutes of the four sessions, taken down by Dr. Wace 
and subsequently revised twice by each member of the confer- 
ence, make up a volume of some hundred pages. It ought, 
indeed it admittedly does, present a faithful reflex of the vari- 
ous existing tendencies and the actual conditions in the Estab- 
lishment. Fondness for theology, patient study of history, 
longing to reproduce the practice of the Roman Church—all 
these are evidently possessed in large measure by our separated 
brethren. But it must have been—we can almost perceive that 
it was—a disappointment to so ardent a promoter as Lord 
Halifax, when he found the conference unable to get. farther 
along toward a recommendation of confession than a grudging 
acknowledgment that the practice was sometimes permissible. 
What is even more noteworthy is the unanimous acceptance of 
the interpretation of the passage in St. John’s Gospel alluded to 
above. The implication is that the’ conference stood committed 
to a thoroughly Protestant conception of the priesthood in this 
very important regard. 

On page 97 is a statement unintentionally luminous as to 
differences between Anglican and Roman Catholic practice and 
sentiment about the secrecy of confession. Canon Aitken re- 
lated, quite incidentally, how the Bishop of Bedford expressed 
regret once that a clergyman had refused absolution to a cer- 
tain man, and how the clergyman replied to the bishop: ‘ Did 
he tell you why I refused? Did he mention that I found he 
owed a large sum of money to you, and that, although he was 
in a position to repay it to you, he would not?” The case 
was cited to illustrate an argument of Canon Aitken’s; and 
apparently caused no excitement. and drew forth no comment 
from any member of the conference. 
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The Tablet (19 April): The report that the Holy See is about 

to withdraw its prohibition against Italian Catholics voting 
at Parliamentary elections is contradicted; the mistake 
arose because the Voce della Verita construed Cardinal 
Capecelatro’s statement, ‘‘It is not impossible,” as mean- 
ing, “It is not improbable.” 
(26 April): T. A. M. writes in favor of forming 
international committee” for the purpose of settling upon 
a final uniform, universal, and obligatory system of Latin 
pronunciation among Catholics. The Pope has granted 
to the Catholics of Great Britain a dispensation from the 
obligation of abstinence on Friday, June 27, and from 
that of fasting and abstinence on the Vigil of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, in order that they may more easily partici- 
pate in the national rejoicings on the occasion of the 
Coronation. 

The Month (May): Fr. John Rickaby, writing on a _ recent 
volume of Essays in Constructive Theology, by six 
Oxford tutors, selects points for comment from three of 
the ten essays; namely, from one on “The Ultimate 
Basis of Theism”’ in which the idealist stand-point is 
positively adopted and God’s absolute infinitude denied ; 
and from two on the Incarnation and the doctrine of the 
Incarnate Word, in which there is a weakening of the 
historic certainty of the Gospels and a tendency not to 
regard the taking of flesh by the Son of Man as an 
act quite beyond the order of natural events. In a 
criticism of Henry Seton Merriman’s romance, Zhe Velvet 
Glove, Fr. Gerard examines the charges made by the 
author against the Jesuits. M. Maitland writes on “ Boyer, 
Mayor of Bodmin, 1549,” who “deserves at least a passing 
remembrance in the multitude of those who died for the 
Faith in England.” Fr. Sydney Smith continues his 
papers on the suppression of the Jesuits in France. The 
present article of Fr. Thurston’s series on “Our Favorite 
Devotions ” deals with the origin of the midday Angelus. 

The Dublin Review (April): Dom Edmonds contributes a paper 

-. on “Coronation Rites,” and Miss Kinloch one on 
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“Scottish Coronations.” In an article on “ Editing and 
Reviewing’ Abbot Gasquet deplores the lack of “ thor- 
oughness”” among: the English people as compared with 
their Continental neighbors, especially in the matter of 
editing and reviewing, and cites examples to illustrate his 
point. C. S. Devas analyzes the Political Economy of 
Leo XIII. John Freeland writes on St. Gregory 
Nazianzen’s disposition as displayed in his letters. 

Church Quarterly Review (April): Sketch of the changes in the 
Coronation Rite during the three hundred years following 
the Reformation, a time of mutilation and degradation. 
An article on the value of devotional Bible Reading. 
Reviews of several novels on Irish Peasant Life, including 
a kindly notice of My New Curate. A plea for concerted 
action to prevent the passing of the bill. to legalize mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister (the majority for a 
second reading of the bill, on February 5, was 125), and 
a theological indictment of the bill. Description of the 
Nonconformists’ advance in breadth and their greater 
friendliness toward Episcopalianism. A consideration of 
present-day Scriptural difficulties, whether moral or intel- 
lectual. An appreciative sketch of R. L. Stevenson. 
Statement of what has been learned from the Hebrew 
text (200 B. C.) of Ecclesiasticus lately discovered. A 
defence of the divine institution of the episcopate against 
Canon Henson. Expressions of satisfaction at the 
general character of the new Education Bill, despite 
certain defects. 

The Critical Review (March): Rev. J. A. Selbse, writing on 
“The Present Position of Critical Opinion on the Book 
of Daniel,” holds that historical criticism has proven the 
prophecies of the Book of Daniel to be simple history 
written in the form of prediction, while the narrative 
portions of the book, however, may be essentially true for 
aught that criticism can prove to the contrary. Rev. 
Professor R. Mackintosh, writing on Windt’s Principles 
of Morality and the Departments of the Moral Life, 
believes that the author has done well in basing his work 
upon the facts of experience, and of phenomenal science 
rather than upon metaphysics. The most striking charac- 
teristic of the theory, he says, is anti-individualism. 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 April): P. Touzard reviews the 
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first volume of Vigoroux’s new Dictionary of the Bible, 
and praises the fidelity with which it records the present 
state of information regarding each subject treated. P. 
Naguel describes the state of the clergy, Catholic and 
Protestant, in the different parts of Germany. P. Bricout 
comments upon a great number of recent philosophical 
works. 

(1 May): P. Baudin remarks in Haeckel’s ‘ Riddle of 
the Universe” an incorrigible philosophical megalomania, 
a disregard of scientific limitations, a passion for hypothe- 
ses, and an imperturbable dogmatism. P. Turmel tells 
of Mabillon’s controversy and subsequent reconciliation 
with the Jesuit Papebrock (who was condemned for hav- 
ing denied that Elias was the founder of the Carmelites) ; 
of his bold defence of Vossius (who denied the univer- 
sality of the deluge); of his controversy with De Rancé 
of La Trappe respecting the right of monks to study. 
Reproduces a remarkable article of Prof. Paulsen, of 
Berlin (in the anti-Roman TZagliche Rundschau), defend- 
ing the justice and the value of the Catholic theological 
faculties in the German universities. Dr. Surbled shows 
how small-pox has practically disappeared from Germany 
since universal vaccination became obligatory; and he 
advocates a similar law in France, which presents an- 
nually more than five thousand cases as against a few 
dozens in Germany. P. Delfour reviews at length, with 
some praise and some reserve, M. Cagnac’s recent vol- 
ume on Fénelon as a director. The Superior of a Grand 
Séminaire tells how fifteen years ago the project to 
federate the seminaries fell through because of the aloof- 
ness of Religious Orders, the suspicions of certain 
bishops, and the timidity of those in charge of the semi- 
naries. A letter from P. D’Alcanta is reproduced, which 
strongly dissuades a young priest from aspiring to eccle- 
siastical dignities for the sake of being able to exercise 
an influence for good. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (March): P. X. defines the 
science of apologetics. Mme. de la Martiniére congratu- 
lates P. Denis on his ‘‘brave campaign against sacred 
routine,” and demands that thorough religious training 
‘be accorded the more intelligent laity by means of pub- 
lic conferences on scriptural difficulties and on doctrinal 
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questions of the day. Dr. Jousset refutes Dr. Topinard’s 
materialistic Sczence et Foti, a work that shows the influ- 
ence of the pantheism of Paul Carus. From five differ- 
ent points of view telling criticisms are directed against 
the brochure lately issued by Mgr. Turinaz, who attacked 
a number of the most eminent French Catholics, clerical 
and lay. P. Martin answers P. Fontaine’s insinuations 
against his orthodoxy. 

Bénédictine (April): D. Morin describes four MSS. dis- 
covered by him in the Vatican and Milan libraries, con- 
taining fourteen hitherto unedited treatises of St. Jerome. 
D. Chapman discusses the authority of the earliest Epis- 
copal: lists of Rome. P. Porée gives some interesting 
correspondence by eighteenth century Benedictines. 
Favorable reviews are made of P. Hogan’s Clerical 
Studies, and of Dr. Ehrhard’s Catholicism and the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

du Monde Catholique (15 April): J. de Cloture commends 
the American and condemns the English policy in the 
Far East. 

de Lille (March): P. Didiot, reviewing Sczence et Foi, 
makes some amendments to the very flimsy arguments 
advanced by the character Abbé Jozon, a supposed de- 
fender of the faith, M. Delmont praises M. Faquet’s 
excellent -History of French Literature from the seventh 
to the sixteenth century. P. Florin, writing upon the 
apotheosis of Victor Hugo, states as his opinion that 
Hugo was exceptional in three things—his physical con- 
stitution, his prodigious imagination, and his dexterity in 
making verses; but was neither admirable in character, 
rich in natural gifts, nor a deep thinker. 


Le Correspondant (10 April): The Vicomte de Meaux gives an 


account of the National Assembly at Bordeaux, in which 
he took part; and he brings out in strong relief the 
patriotic conduct of the French aristocracy during the 
Franco-Prussian War. M. Joly shows from the statistics 
of the past decade that throughout France the number 
of law-breakers is steadily increasing, while, from political 
motives, the authorities are diminishing their efforts to 
secure the conviction of offenders. Discussing the rdle 
of the anti-slavery society founded by Cardinal Lavigerie, 
M. Darcy indicates two lines along which it must work— 
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the creation of an anti-slavery sentiment and the educa- 
tion and Christianizing of the slave-holding peoples in 
the Franco-African colonies. M. Béchaux shows the 
French economic school to be antagonistic to socialism ; 
and he comments unfavorably on. the innovations in the 
programme of secondary education; and reviews the 
recent efforts of the independent workingmen to shake 
off socialistic tyranny. 

(25 April): General Bourelly strongly condemns as de- 
structive of the army’s efficiency the projected legislation, 
which, under the watchword “ L’Armée, c’est la Nation,” 
would reduce the period of military service to two years, 
restrict the dispensations from service, and loosen the 
bonds which bind officers to the army as to a life-career. 
In a somewhat despondent tone M. Leger, writing on the 
Americanization of the world, relates the gigantic invasion 
of Europe by American industry, commerce, and religious 


and social ideals, and expresses satisfaction at the hom- 


age paid by Mr. Stead to Father Hecker. The corre- 
spondence between Liszt and the Polish Princess de 
Sayn-Willgenstein, whom he hoped to marry previous to 
his receiving Holy Orders, is the subject of a very inter- 
esting article (to be continued) by Marie André. 


Etudes (20 April): P. Méchineau writes of the advantages of 


Revue 


taking the Canon of Scripture on the authority of the 
church instead of investigating it by means of historical 
study. P. Bremond writes sympathetically of the great 
Arnold of Rugby, paying a high tribute to Arnold’s 
ability as a preacher to boys, his spiritual discernment 
and his rare graces of style. M. Gaston Sartais writes 
discriminatingly of the work of Pinturicchio. 

des Questions Scientifiques (20 April): In an article on 
atoms and molecules M. A. de Lapparent considers M. 
Duhem’s rather unscientific objections to the atomic theory. 
He makes use of this occasion to discuss concept of ions 
to which theoretical chemistry has led. P. Dellattre, S.J., 
writes of the travels of Marco Polo. M. Edouard Van 
der Smissen continues his discussion of the check’s func- 
tion in modern banking. Dr. Moeller writes of the pro- 
gress made in the science of medicine through the dis- 
coveries of bacteriology. M. L. Torres suggests principles 


‘on which machines could be constructed for the integra- 
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tion of various kinds of differential equations. P. Peeters, 
S.J., summarizes and discusses the views of M. Couturat 
on an international language. 

La Quinzaine (April 16): Mlle. Faure begins a series of studies 
in Dante. M. de Marolles gives an account of the anti- 
duelling league recently formed in France, and which 
now numbers in that country eighteen hundred members; 
he takes occasion from his subject to make an historical 
survey of duelling and of the church’s attitude in regard 
to it. The 14th of April of the present year was the 
one hundredth anniversary of the publication of The 
Genius of Christianity ; so M. Victor Giraud writes an en- 
thusiastic eulogium of the work, as a jubilee offering to 
the great mind and happy influences of Chateaubriand. 
(May 1): M. Baumann declares that the plans for social 
progress advocated by Auguste Comte are possible of 
fulfilment only with the help of the Catholic Church. P. 
Griselle gives another instalment of reasons for re-editing 
the works of Bourdaloue. 

L’Ami du Clergé (27. March): Cautions against the reorganiza- 
tion of clerical studies on too naturalistic lines. . Declares 
that unduly to exalt episcopal power by saying its only 
bound is the bishop’s own pleasure, is to endanger this 
power and to provoke a reaction. 

La Justice Sociale (22-29 March): M. D. sketches the changes 
that have been introduced, and the works that have been 
published, during the last five years, in the matter of 
clerical studies. 

(5 April): P. Naudet scores pseudo-pious literature and 
foolish devotional practices. 

(12 April): P. Naudet intimates that priests give too 
little thought to the Christianization of society and of 
social institutions. 

L’Univers (14 April): P. Gayraud praises P. Hogan’s Clerical 
Studies as an example of “orthodox progressiveness ” 
and recommends it to seminary professors. 

Science Catholique (April): M. le Marquis de Nadaillac considers 
the question of the unity of the human species, as affected 
by recent discoveries of the neolithic age. P. Laveille 
contributes a description of De Lamennais and his friends. 
P. Bourlon gives a historical sketch of the controversies 
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caning the qemanios and the Covina, whom he calls 
“cousins-german.” 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 April): A. Brunialti describes the Tour- 
ing Club of Italian cyclists with its 27,000 members. 
Commenting on the Civi/fa’s recent article upon relics, 
etc. (which described certain limits of the sphere of in- 
fallibility), X. X. says that had the Czvi/ta used the same 
sort of language when Rosmini was condemned, a great 
deal of harm would have been avoided. P. Ghignoni 
defends the study of the classical languages as necessary 
to a real appreciation of classical literature. R. Corniari 
describes the impression made by M. Brunetiére’s dis- 
course on Religious Progress delivered at Florence. 

Civilta Cattolica (19 April): Shows the evils to which the rage 

for divorce leads. Insists on the necessity of educating 
clerics along lines different from those pursued in the 
education of the laity. 
(3 May): Comments on the close connection between 
anti-clericalism and atheism. Gives great praise to Bar- 
den-Lewer’s new Patrology, and shows his various differ- 
ences with Harnack. Publishes the letter of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy to Pope Leo XIII. and the Holy Father’s 
reply (to be found in our present issue). 

Studi Religiosi (March-April): P. Minocchi treats of the ques- 
tion of divorce in the Bible. P. Palmieri describes the 
general characteristics of the science of theology in the 
Byzantine Church. L. Grammatica describes Roman 
road-making in Palestine after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. Continues the publication of the Leggenda Antica 
of St. Francis of Assisi discovered by Sig. Minocchi. 

Stimemen aus Maria-Laach (21 April): P. Wasmann writes on 
the phenomena and the laws of cell-division. P. Kugler 
describes the state of science in ancient Egypt. P. Stigl- 
mayr concludes his sketch of Plato’s ideal of virtue as 
represented in the Apology of Socrates, P. Hilgers 
concludes his description of the Sistine Chapel. 


y Fe (May): P. Fita impugns the scholarship of l’Abbé 
Duchesne for statements made in his denial of St. James’s 
visit to Spain. P. Ocaifia discusses the alleged legal 
power of the Crown to interfere with religious orders. 
P. Minteguiaga, from the view- -point of law and morality, 
denounces strikes. 


. 
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EADERS are often bewildered by the claims of certain books as presented 
by the publishers. The following advertisement appeared in several New 
York dailies, with display type, on May 1: 
Edith Wharton’s distinguished novel, Zhe Valley of Decision (third 
edition). 
Hamilton W. Mabie: ‘‘ Rare and fine and full of distinction.” 
Margaret E. Sangster: ‘‘ Lures from vista to vista with surpassing fasci- 
nation.” 
Agnes Repplier: ‘‘ A genuine four de force.” 
Jeannette L. Gilder: ‘‘ Will give its author a high place among her fel- 
low-craftsmen.” 
‘¢ Will undoubtedly become a classic.”—New York Sun. 
‘“The most splendid achievement of any American man or woman in 
fiction.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 
‘« Stands out giant-like among its surroundings.”— Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 
In two volumes, $2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Regarding this book, which seems to be so highly praised by the phrases 
quoted from well-known writers, including Agnes Repplier, a critical friend of 
The Columbian Reading Union writes as follows: 

The Valley of Decision is the subtlest assault ever invented in English 
literature against the Catholic Church. The author had no intention of hurt- 
ing higher education of women if conducted under pagan or anti-Catholic 
auspices. Her aim is to hurt the convents and the church. The book is of so 
squalid a nature that no refined woman would be willing to associate her name 
even with condemnation of it. 

It will be remembered that the same Edith Wharton wrote ar offensive 
poem on a Catholic saint, which was followed by an apology from the editor of 
the magazine in which it appeared. 

Evidently the Chicago Chronicle has penetrated the mist surrounding the 
valley that haunted the imagination of Miss Wharton, until she put it in book 
form to obscure the vision of many readers. On the editorial page of the 
Chronicle, April 20, 1902, appeared the most satisfactory criticism that we have 
seen of this higher-education novel, which we gladly reproduce for the interests 
of historical truth: 

The severest blow dealt alia the higher education of women has been 
delivered by one of themselves, the author of The Valley of Decision, a some- 
what tedious two-volume novel of the spurious ‘‘ historical” variety. 

It has been claimed by the opponents of equal education for men and 
women that whatever the intellectual results of the attempt, the moral result 
would be injurious to the family and society. It has been specifically urged 
that the tendency of the higher education would be to draw women more and 
more toward the laxer social standards of men, and to make women impatient 
of those restraints which until now have constituted the bulwarks of the home. 

The Valley of Decision supports this theory. The heroine arourd whom 
the sympathy of the story is concentrated enjoys from early youth the advan- 
tages which other women, at least in the United States, must acquire, if at all, 
by long years of labor through primary and secondary schools into colleges and 
universities. A name of evil omen, whether in Roman history or in Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘‘Catiline,” Fulvia starts the heroine out on a path of aspiration, inde- 
pendence, erudition, and ruin. 
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Her learning fails to develop moral or spiritual growth. In full woman- 
hood, having had abundant experience enabling her to see the.evils of society 
in the fullest glare of their malignity, Fulvia voluntarily accepts an unlawful 
and immoral social status from which all right-minded women instinctively re- 
coil.. She becomes the willing victim of a profligate weakling on a petty ducal 
throne, and feels neither shame nor remorse in her degradation. 

The malign influence of such a novel upon the aspirations of American 
women for university privileges is made by the author the more certain and the 
more emphatic because the scene of the sinister fiction is laid in the country 
which was the first to open university doors to women. The poet Alfieri is 
dragged into the story to heighten the proportions of its all-pervading moral 
squalor. Sneering at the idea of a woman taking the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy, the poet is made to say: ‘‘Oh, she’s one of your prodigies of female 
learning, such as our topsy-turvy land produces; an incipient Laura Bassi or 
Gaetana Agnesi, to name the most distinguished of their tribe; though | be- 
lieve that hitherto her father’s good sense or her own has kept her from aspir- 
ing to academic honors. The beautiful Fulvia is a good daughter and devotes 
herself, I am told, to helping Vivaldi in his work, a far more becoming em- 
ployment for one of her age and sex than defending Latin theses before a crew 
of ribald students.” 

But Fulvia’s father was a sympathizer with his daughter’s tastes, which he 
habitually promoted. To make the lesson of the moral failure of the higher 
education of women still more convincing, the author of The Valley of Decision 
reserves the bestowal of her final degree upon Fulvia until after the university 
and the whole town are familiar with her adoption of a shameless life and her 
open rejection of religious or conventional standards. 

In Italy the universities were open to women soon after their foundation in 
the Middle Ages. At Bologna, which for centuries was one of the greatest 
universities in Europe, a number of women justly attained distinction as pro- 
fessors of the sciences, languages, and law. Laura Bassi was of a comparatively 
late time. So great was her reputation for learning, but also for virtue, that 
her doctorate was conferred under circumstances of civic and academic pomp. 
She married happily and became the mother of fourteen children. 

Two sisters Agnesi were distinguished in Italian higher education. One, 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi, was an eminent professor and author in the exact 
sciences during the eighteenth century, and lived to be upward of eighty years 
of age. A younger sister was distinguished as a pianist and composer. Upon 
the entire array of the learned women of Italy whose careers have been his- 
torically noted there was never a breath of moral reproach. 

The injury which 7he Valley of Decision inflicts upon the contemporary 
higher education of women is shrewdly designed in the contrast which this re- 
pulsive novel makes in its alienation of the higher education from religious and 
moral control. 

The atmosphere which is created for the reader of Zhe Valley of Decision 
is the most repulsive ever introduced into an American literary production. In 
the large company constituting the chief participants in a story projected along 
hackneyed guide-book information there is not from the first cover of the first 
volume to the last of the second one honest man or virtuous woman. 

The moral squalor of «he Valley of Decision is the more surprising be- 
cause the scene is laid in the land which has given to literature and life the 
paramount group of ideal womanhood, Dante’s Beatrice, Petrarch’s Laura, 
Michael Angelo’s Vittoria Colonna; and to Shakspere his two most engaging 
characters, blending in their mutual devotion of a noble womanhood erudition 
and chastity, Portia and Nerissa. 

The womanhood of the United States may justly deplore that such a 
volume as Zhe Valley of Decision should have its origin in the United States, 
in which the experiment of the higher education of women has thus far been 
courageously carried to an advancement which few of the universities have 
been able to withstand. 
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